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proper grading and packing methods in order to get full market prices. 

In the matter of selling butter, notice Mr. Green’s report that wise sell- 

ing methods are bringing his neighbors 10 to 12 cents a pound profit. 
Or take the marketing of surplus products—vegetables, fruit, poultry, 

















SHEEP ON BLUEGRASS PASTURE 





can easily imagine how excessive would be the costs, and how much 
_ greater are the profits made in manufacturing today because in every 
‘| factory in America there is one selling agency or office—selling 


scientifically the product of scores, hun- 
dreds, or even thousands of individual 
workers. 

Farmers must learn this same lesson, 
and that they are learning it, is proved by 
the letters in this issue. 

If you can’t go any further, be satisfied 
to make a start by selling in codperation 
with your father, brothers, and near kins- 
folk, taking in other neighbors as fast as 
you can convert them to the better way. 
Here’s a new cotton crop soon coming on 
the market, for example. Begin planning 
to get it properly graded, and then get 
two, ten or twenty neighbors to sell with 
you. Pooling cotton seed may get you 
higher profits than you think possible, 
some codperators receiving 2500 pounds 
of meal for a ton of seed this spring. Or 
take tobacco: read on page 13 how some 
farmers are getting big profits by turning 
their combined patronage to warehouses 
that recognize them. If you are selling 
corn, hay, meat, etc., it is all the more im- 
portant to sell in quantities, and learn 
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eggs, etc., on the average farm. Too often one farmer makes a trip to 
town just to sell a ham, another to sell a half-dozen pullets, another to 
sell a bushel of peas, another to sell a peck of onions. 


Each man’s 
time is worth almost as much as he gets out 
of his sales. The farmer does not know 
market conditions nor what are fair prices. 
The whole system is about the worst that 
could be imagined. 
would be for every neighborhood to adopt 
instead a plan such as farmers in one neigh- 
borhood recently adopted: One man was em- 
ployed to act as marketing agent for the en- 
tire group, going to the market town, say on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and sell- 
ing fer a commission of 15 per cent. Three 
collecting stations were named (at farmers’ 
homes), one say three miles, one six miles, 
and one nine miles from the market town. To 
these collecting stations the neighbors sent 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings whatever stuff they wished their mar- 
ket man to sell for them the following day. 
Thus one man may do the work of many; a 
regular line of customers may be built up; 
the marketing man will know what prices 
are right and get them, and there are other 
obvious advantages. 
Begin co-operative selling now! 


How much better it | 


| Begin Co-operative Marketing Even If on a Small Scale 


F OUR farmers are to prosper as they should, they must learn to 
market codperatively. What would happen if each worker in a 
cotton mill or a steel mill or a fertilizer factory tried to market his 
own product each season,,independently of his fellow-workers? We 
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Just One Piece In kt! 


The bowl of the Sharples Separator is the 
simplest in pag eo sescy one piece in it 
(something like a napkin ring). 
Think what that means to you 
in easy washing and time 
saved. Furthermore, this bowl 
is so sturdy and strong that it 
is practically accident-proof. 


Not only that, but the 









has these other important exclusive features: 


1st—Doubled skimming force, giving a cleaner skim. The reason for 
this doubled skimming force lies in the extraordinary small diameter of the 
bowl—the milk is always making a sharp turn, thus extracting the cream 
quicker and more thoroughly. Again, the bowl is remarkably long—the 
milk travels further while the skimming force is working on it. Con- 
sequently, the Sharples gets more cream than the just-ordinary separator, 


2nd—Skims clean at widely varying speeds. The Sharples bowl skims just 
as clean at low speed as. at high. This is due to the patented Suction-feed, 
which automatically sucks the milk in as needed. No other bowl on earth 
skims clean unless turned exactly up to speed. Nineteen farmers out of 
every twenty turn their separators too slow, and every one of these men 
loses cream—some of them $100 worth a year. The Sharples saves 
it all. 


3rd—Unchanging cream regardless of speed. The Sharples bowl gives 
the same thickness of cream no matter how much you vary the speed. 
Just set the cream screw for the desired thickness. 


4th—Turn faster and you finish sooner. The capacity increases with 
thespeed. Whenina hurry simply turn fasterand you get through sooner. 
No other separator can be hurried this way. 


The Sharples has other exclusive features (such as the knee-low supply 
tank, etc.). Send for Catalog. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines. 
Chicago San Francisco Portiand 


Branches: Toronto 
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DON’T feed your hogs on peanuts. 


Packers discriminate against 
sections where the practise is to hog down the peas 
nut crop, because unless finished off with other feeds it 
makes the flesh too oily. Is it wiseto feed a vegetable oil worth 60c to 90c per 
gallon to an animal that will be worth several cents lese per pound because of such 
feeding? Thethingto do, my friend, isto pick your peanuts and sell them to 

buyers for human food, and to be-crushed. You have the vines left 

for feed, andthey are the equal of alfalfa. Then, if you need protein; COUNDLIN A 
buy peanut meal from the oil mille—get the nutriment without the oil— 
make pork that packers will not discriminate against, 


C.. A, SHoop, SEC’Y 
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>= 
I want to put Wlomackine ¢ on your farm wit he rte te that it 
will pick yourcrop better than any machineever built. If it doesn’t you 
can sendit back to meand Ill refund your money. The Benthall Peanut 
Picker as built to-day is simply utter perfection. It can be operated with 
either horse or engine power. It’s builtin sizes to suit your power. 
From 4h.p. to6h. p. will operate it satisfactorily. Think what dae 
cal perfection that means when threshers require from 10h, p. to 15h. p.! 


Not a Thresher that Cracks Nuts—Ruins Vines 
But a Picker that Really Picks 


Peanut hay can take the place of alfalfa, It’s just as rich a feed. 
You save the vines for hay when you use the Benthall. It doesn’t grind 
them to smithereens so that they are unfit for feed as do machines of the 
thresher type. The Benthall picks the nutsas delicately as human fingers 


Big Profits Picking for Others 
3 Many young men have made their start in life operating a Benthall. 
Doing custom work they have made the nest egg that bought their 
farms, There are more peanuts being planted this year than ever. 
There’s a big opportunity for mcn to make-money picking peanuts, The 
fe Benthall picks cow peas as well as peanuts. 
§} Guarantee—The Benthall Peanut Picker {s sold ona guarantee, It 
must prove satisfactory. Write to-day for catalog and my rock-bottom 
price on the Benthall Peanut Picker and my ‘’Give- -you-the-profit’’ 
price on the Benthall Engine. 


| C. A. Shoop, Sec*y 
\J] BENTHALL MACHINE CO., 106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. 
CWGATOTRTC MONTH UU eT AN ATH OTT PTR UTA NUTT LOT 


. 4 ond 

Let it Pay tor Itself 
Every time 200 bags have been picked, 
the price of the Benthallis sayed. In- 
stead of having to pay out half yourcrop 
for hand-picking, you and your boys 
can pick the crop and have fun doing 
it—keep the wages yourself. You are 
not dependent upon help. You prevent 
losses from birds and stealing—get the 
crop to market early and get top mar- 
ket prices. 
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Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 
Double the Beeaee aa Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
1 We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
. Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H.P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
@ Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
§ and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 


5 Buy early and 
save money. 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


{Don't Feed Grain—Fatten Cattle on \ 
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Cotton Seed Meal and Silage : 
; 


Cotton Seed Meal has always been the cheapest source of protein for live stock. 
Also the best. While the war has made all food and feed higher, the de- W 
mand for all grain used by both man and beast has been tremendous. The WW 
demand for feeds, such as Cotton Seed Meal, largely restricted to the use 
of live stock, has not been so great, nor the price high in companions You can’t afford to feed your 

grain at the price which it will bring. Sell your grain and buy Cotton Seed Meal, This will make 
protein cost but one-third or one-fourth what it will cost if you feed grain, Note the chart and see 
how much protein a dollar buys in corn—in bran—in Cotton Seed Meal 
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4 Cotton Seed Meal is one of the world’s richest Tere 
tilizers, For every dollar you spend for feed you 
get back about 85c, or more, inthe value of the plant 
foods the manure contains. So, Cotton Seed 
Meal, as a feed, really costs you but 10% or 
15% of the price you pay. You get a big re- 
bate in the manure, 
Get This Book! A farmer—a real 
practical farmer— 
and one of the South’s bi ggest live stock 
breeders, has written a book ‘“The Value 
of Cotton Seed Meal.”? It shows howto mix 
balanced rations for horses, mules, cattle, hogs 
Bond sheep; and how to sare from 25% to 50% 
f or more on the cost of feeding. A copy will 
be sent free to every farmer upon request. 


Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 
* 60s MainSt. Dallas, Texas 
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HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852. 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 











and Double Profits’’ s 


| | EVERY FARM HOME SHOULD HAVE 
ls A COPY OF 


“How Farmers Cooperate 


ia By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of coéperation. True stories 
of actual experiences of farmers’ coéperative societies in our own West, South 
and East, and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to organize, 
rules and regulations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc: It is as 
interesting and readable as a novel, 


Deam W. A. Henry, Wisconsin: “It’s surely going to inoculate our farmer 
people of America with the microbe of coéperation "’ 

Dr: L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘“‘I am glad that you have brought together 
actual experiences that will show what has been done and also what may be done.” 

Charles S: Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union: ‘‘Every one of the 
twenty-seven chapters of the book is richly worth study and the book is a monu- 
ment to the author's ability, industry, and patriotism.’ 

W. D. Hoard, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A great book!” 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural College:—‘“It 
geems to be filled to the brim with practical and suggestive matter.” 





Dr. T. N. Carver, Harvard University:—‘‘I am delighted with it. The con- 
crete way in which you have described the actual results of cojperation amounts 
to a demonstration. I wish it were possible to get it into the hands of everyone 
of the six and a half million farmers in the United States,’ 

Prof. W. K. Tate, George Peabody College for Teachers:—‘‘In my opinion this 
is the most helpful book on this subject which has ever been written for Ameri- 
can farmers, and bears on every page the mark of first-hand investigation,” 

E. C. Branson, U fiversity of North Carolina:—‘‘The thing to do now is to get 
it into the hands of the wide-awake farmers, business people, bankers and legis- 
lators. It is almost the only book that hows up a competent knowledge of 
Southern economic problems.” 

George W. Russell, Editor Irish Homestead, Dublin: ‘Mr. Poe is of farming 
stock himself, spent his boyhood on a farm and helped to work it, and has the 


great advantage that he has been in the business of agriculture. rhat life on the 
farm has made him look at the practical side of agricultural coiperation, and 
though there are many farming books well written and full of valuable informa- 
tion, we really do not know of any work more practical than this 

A Cabinet Member writes: ‘“‘The other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
Plunkett about codperation enterprises in this country, and he told me that ‘How 
Farmers Coiéperate’ is the best thing yet published on the subject.” 

Printed from large clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 
5x7 inehes, 256 pages. 








Price $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50. Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















~ W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
a dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
; delivery and immediate attention. 
§ 
§ 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
331! The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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Quality as Well as Quantity of Silage 
Must Be Considered 


HE quality of the silage crop is of 
considerable importance. Tonnage 
may be the most important consider- 
ation in the crops grown for filling 
the silo, but quality is also of import- 
ance, and unless the tonnage is ample 
to make up for any lack of quality, 
the crop growing the heaviest ton- 
nage may not be the best crop. This 
is particularly true as regards corn. 
It is doubtful if the increased ton- 
nage received by planting corn thick 
is economical if it be so thick that 
the grain or ears are greatly reduced. 
It has also been shown that some of 
the one-eared large growing varie- 
ties, often recommended for silage, 
do not produce as much feed per acre, 
when nutrients are considered, as 
some of the smaller prolific varieties. 
As a general rule we think the va- 
riety which will produce the largest 
yield of ears or grain is the best va- 
riety for silage. Such a variety should 
be planted only a little, probably not 
more than 10 or 15 per cent thicker 
when used for silage than when in- 
tended for grain. Well-matured, well- 
eared corn will be found most satis- 
factory for the silo. 





Spread of the Gospel of Shallow 
Cultivation 


FTER traveling something like 
150 miles through a county in 
which is located one of the large ci- 
ties of the South, an observer re- 
marked that the gospel of level, shal- 
low cultivation had at last begun to 
take root. The writer, in thinking 
about the matter, had just passed 
through his own mind that one of the 
most astonishing facts connected 
with the Southern farmer was the 
slowness with which he accepted the 
gospel of shallow, level cultivation. 
To my mind the astonishing fact 
is, fhat with all the evidence at hand 
and the thousands of demonstrations 
of the value of shallow as compared 
with deep cultivation of corn, any 
man can still be found who cultivates 
corn with a turning plow or any oth- 
er deep running implement. 


Recently we saw a field of good 
corn, planted on land that had been 
in Bermuda sod for 20 years. The 
crop was reasonably clean and prom- 
ised well, but the last cultivation had 
been to a depth of not less than four 
inches in the middle of the row, and 
corn roots by ‘the thousands were 
torn and exposed. How any man can 
reason that such a cultivation does 
good is beyond comprehension. Yes, 
the gospel of shallow cultivation has 
taken root in many places, but the 
number who still plant and cultivate 
corn on a high ridge and with deep 
running tools is so large that one 
must indeed be an optimist not to 
lose hope of Southern farmers ever 
accepting the simple, fundamental 
fact that breaking corn roots is not 
the way to increase corn yields. 





HOLSTEINS AS BEEF ANIMALS 





Some Reasons Why Expert Buyers 
Do Not Class Them as High as the 
Regular Beef Breeds 


READER wants to know why a 

Holstein that makes a growth to 
1,200 pounds weight as quickly as a 
Shorthorn or Hereford is not a good 
beef animal? 

It is true that a Holstein steer may 
make as rapid gain as a Shorthorn or 
Hereford; or, at least, it is probable 
that he will make 100 pounds of gain 


in weight on as little feed as a steer 
of any of the special beef breeds. 
There are those so enthusiastic in 
their admiration for the Holsteins 
that they will claim superiority for 
them as beef animals, just as there are 
Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus ad- 
mirers who can see no weak points in 
them and will make claims for them 
as milk producers. But the well in- 
formed, unprejudiced student or ob- 
server will not claim high beef quali- 
ties for the special dairy breeds, nor 
high dairy qualities for the special 
beef breeds as a whole, although 
there are occasional individuals which 
may prove marked exceptions to this 
general rule. The Holstein steer, how- 
ever, does not fail of high beef quality 
either from failure to make as large 
growth on a given quantity of feed, 
nor from failure to make as rapid 
growth as the special beef breeds. 
The claim made that the Holstein 
is inferior to the Shorthorn and Her- 
eford, and also the Aberdeen-Angus, 
for beef-making is because he does not 
dress as large a carcass in proportion 
to live weight. The following table is 
made up from one in Henry’s Feeds 


and Feeding: Average Dressed 


Weight 
ad, ELEPETOPGS, & LESH oo 6.66-6:8:008 65 percent 
26 Shorthorns, 5 tests ......... 64.4 per cent 


16 Aberdeen-Angus, 4 tests .... 


64.8 per cent 
6 Holsteins, 3 tests 


cceeweerees 62.6 per cent 

It is also claimed that the Holstein 
carcass contains more loose tallow in 
proportion to beef. Henry furnishes 
the following facts: 








Average L Loose 

dressed 908€ Hallow to 
BREED weight Scot ee 

Lbs. Per cent 
Shorthern -.. .___- 1092 145 133 
Hereford ........... 1022 129 12.6 
Aberdeen-Angus..| 1137 157 13.8 
HolsteiM. ..2......- 862 155 17.9 














It is also claimed that the Holstein 
is inferior as a beef-producer, as tom- 
pared with Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Aberdeen-Angus, because he _ furn- 
ishes a smaller proportion of the 
high-priced cuts in his carcass than 
do the beef breeds. There is little 
data to justify this claim. 

It is also claimed that the beef 
breeds present thicker-fleshed cuts of 
better quality and that these sell for 
a better price than the same cuts 
from the Holstein. 

There is no doubt but the buyers, 
men who command large salaries by 
reason of their knowledge of beef 
cattle and their ability to estimate the 
value of the dressed carcass which 
the live animal will produce, regard 
the beef-bred steer as more valuable 
than the Holstein. Some of the rea- 
sons are indicated in the foregoing 
statements and tables. 

The Iowa. Experiment Station sent 
representatives of the different breeds 
to the Chicago market and they were 
passed on by three buyers on that 
market and valued as follows: 











Average Walnatl 
live weight} *® uation 
BREED Pounds per cwt. 
Shorthorn. ...3.5 <6 553<5 1690 $6.38 
| a ace 1525 6.63 
Aberdeen-Angus-______- 1725 6.38 
VL) a ee aa 1410 5.00 





Quality, something very evident and 
important to the buyers, but hard to 
describe on paper, is the chief factor 
in determining the difference in valte. 
For beef, the Holstein is not equal to 
the beef breeds, while a dairy breed 
like the Jersey and natives or scrubs 
are still more inferior for beef than 
the Holsteins, but along the same 
general lines and for the same rea- 
sons. 





The men who lead are those who read. 


OATS AND SOY BEANS A VALU- 
ABLE CROPPING COMBINATION 


Land That Will Make 20 Bushels of 
Corn Will Make 20 Bushels of Oats 
and 20 Bushels of Beans, With a 
Much Greater Feeding Value 


T WILL probably be agreed that 

from farm land which will grow 20 
bushels of corn there can be harvest- 
ed 20 bushels of oats and 20 bushels 
of soy beans in one season. 

If oats are grown alone, or are the 
only crop on the land during the 
year, they are not profitable. The 
almost universal failure of the oat 
crop this year is also likely to reduce 
the acreage sowed this fall. But when 
oats are put in right and at the right 
time in the fall and are followed by a 
crop of soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts, 
or some other legume, the two crops 
are profitable, taken together as the 
products of the land for one season. 

Let us compare such crops of oats 
and soy beans with such a crop of 
corn, as to their feeding value—the 
digestible nutri@¢nts they contain— 
and the plant foods they remove 
from the soil. In these calculations 


we shall assume that one-fourth the. 


nitrogen in the soy beans and soy 
bean stover comes from the soils and 
three-fourths from the air. 

If it is thought this is too large an 
estimate of the proportion of nitro- 
gen taken from the air, this may be 
offset by the nitrogen left in the 
roots and stubble that came from the 
air, but of which we have no accur- 
ate way of measuring in this compar- 
ison: 


oats and soy beans. The value of the 
manure made by feeding them, as- 
suming that one half that which 
passes through the animals is saved 
and that 85 per cent passes through 
them, will be worth about $6 more 
per acre than that made from feeding 
the corn, or a total gain on the basis 
of these calculations of about $28 per 
acre. 

Unless we, begin to take heed of 
these things our soils will not grow 
in fertility and our farming will con- 
tinue unsuccessful. We do not be- 
lieve that calculations of this sort are 
of practical value, and this sort of 
unbelief is largely responsible for the 
small average earnings of our farm- 
ers. A lead pencil, properly used, is a 
valuable tool in such a case as this. 





Fences Absolutely Essential to the 
Highest Type of Farming 


READER says he cannot devote 

much of his land to the raising of 
livestock because of the large ex- 
pense of fencing. 

Unquestionably the keeping of live- 
stock means a large increase in the 
farm investment. Not only must the 
stock be raised or bought, but barns, 
silos, machinery, and fencing are also 
necessary. For these reasons the 
changing of our system of farming 
must be slow, and even if it were not 
a necessity that we go slow, it would 
be wise. We are probably growing 
into a diversified agriculture or stock 
raising as fast as we should. 

But while we recognize the high cost 
of fencing and know that it is an ob- 
stacle to the increasing of livestock 























Digestible Nutrients Plant Foods 
- |Car’hy Nitro- | Phos. 
o/™ drates rt gen | Acid — 
es | Lbs. * | Lbs. | Lbs. st 
20 bushels oats, 640 Ibs. .---- peasSipenaenwns Ieee 56.3 314.9 | 27.5 11.6 5. 3.1 
{000 1hs. Oat BtREW . concn 55. 18.0 395.0 8.0 5.0 2.2 6.3 
20 bushels soy beans, 1200 Ibs 349.2 279.6 | 1752 | *16.0 12.5 15.1 
2000 lbs. soy bean stover or straw -.--.-.. ..------ 0 802.0 20.0 *3.4 5.0 20.8 
OGRE ca ducwenasid<ecene causes cawtuanenaae 464.5 1751.5 | 230.7 36.0 24.7 45.3 
20 HitsRGle CORR, TAD) TUB. «nn cccccaccnnnnuannensc 87.4 748.2 48.2 18.5 7.9 6.4 
Wee Te, COP: WRU OF ooo cc ccc ct rmssewaness 28.0 62.4 140 12.2 7.6 21.8 
IEE Silica diac Sig TeUNeM one nemn aie 115.4 810.6 62.2 30.7 15.5 28.2 























*One-fourth total amount of nitrogen. 


A study of this table will show that 
the oats and soy beans furnish about 
four times the digestible protein, over 
two times the digestible carbohy- 
drates, and nearly four times the di- 
gestible fats. It must be remembered 
that we have not taken the chemical 
analyses of those crops as the basis 
for comparison, but the parts digest- 
ed by the stock, or their actual feed- 
ing values. 

The oats and soy beans, counting 
three-fourths of the nitrogen in the 
soy beans as coming from the air, re- 
move 5.3 pounds more nitrogen, 9.2 
pounds more phosphoric acid and 17.1 
pounds more potash from the acre of 
soil than the corn. At the usual 
prices for plant foods, the oats and 
soy beans remove from the soil about 
$2.35 worth more than the corn, per 
acre. To offset this we have the 
greater humus value in the oat and 
soy bean stubbles than in the corn 
stubble, which is apparent to any one, 
‘and also 349.1 pounds digestible pro- 
tein, 980.9 pounds digestible carbo- 
hydrates, and 168.5 pounds of digesti- 
ble fats. These nutrients, allowing 3 
cents a pound for digestible protein, 
1 cent for digestible carbohydrates 
and 2% cents a pound for digestible 
fats, would be worth as follows: 

849 Pounds digestible protein at 3c....$10.47 
980 Pounds digestible carbohydrates 


Ot 20... is eee cosescoce 
168 Pounds digestible fat at 2%c..... 4.20 


Kg! | ie Aree nowt wate a a oe $24.47 

We thus have a larger value in the 
oats and soy beans of about $22 per 
acre. That is, $24.47 greater feeding 
value secured only removes about 
$2.35 more plant foods on the basis 
assumed; but there is also an addi- 
tional advantage possessed by the 


pointe nore angen nny 


production, we should also realize the 
fact that fencing is absolutely essen- 
tial to the highest type of farming. 
To reduce the man labor on the farm, 
to obtain the best value from the res- 
idues of crops, and as the most eco- 
nomical means of building up our 
soils, we must have livestock and 
maintain them by grazing. When our 
investment in farm equipment reach- 
es the amount required we will fence 
every field on the entire farm. We 
can then get a better value from the 
parts of the crops left after harvest- 
ing and from the growth of vegeta- 
tion which is not harvested. We 
shall also be able to have one or two 
years of pasturage ina five or six-year 
rotation. In this way we can get the 
feed value of much that is now lost 
and still save most of its fertilizer 
value, and we can graze crops of le- 
gumes in the rotations and build up 
our soils. Yes, fences are expensive, 
but they are pretty nearly a necessity 
for the best type of farming, and our 
investments in fences are likely to be 
increased rather than lessened during 
the coming years. 





HE North Carolina Experiment 

Station states that “In a careful 
experiment it was found that enough 
crimson clover seed to plant an acre 
could be saved at a cost of about 20 
cents.” Although this is undoubtedly 
true and it would not cost more than 
10 cents to buy the seed to sow @ 
small patch large enough to furnish 
this seed required to sow an acre, 
still there arg farmers so non-pro- 
gressive and simple as to give the 
high cost of the seed as the reason 
for their failure to sow crimson 
clover. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Spraying Tobacco 


G agraaleceay give me a formula. for a 
spray to kill tobacco worms that 
will not damage the growing crop.” 

The best spray is 1 pound of lead 
arsenate paste to 30 gallons of water. 
This will not injure the plants. 





To Destroy Ants 


““TD)LEASE tell me how to get rid of 

or ants. They are ruining my 
garden. I have tried putting coal oil 
on the hills and burning it, but it does 
no good.” 

I once read in an old garden book 
that the water in which osiers were 
soaked for basket-making would 
drive ants. Osiers are willow, and I 
got a lot of green willow twigs and 
made a strong tea of them and water- 
ed the ants with it and they left. Or 
you can get some carbon di-sulphide 
and punch holes in the ant hills and 
pour a teaspoonful in each and cover 
and it will destroy the colony. This 
chemical must be carefully kept from 
any fire, as the fumes will explode 
even from a cigar. 





Effects of Spraying 


ae ILL there be any bad effect 
from eating tomatoes. that 
have been sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, or squashes that have been 
sprayed with arsenate of lead? I 
sprayed my tomatoes to stop their 
rotting, and sprayed the squashes to 
destroy the bugs. I understand that 
grapes should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture. Mine are practically 
grown and seem to be free from dis- 
ease. Should they still be sprayed?” 
There will be no bad effects from 
the spraying, for the tomatoes and 
squashes will of course be well wash- 
ed. The poison does not get into the 
fruits. If the grapes are still healthy 
they will probably remain so, and 
spraying now would be needless. 


More About Moles 


hy spring I had a lot of bran, 
Paris green and molasses mixed 
for the cut worms, and it occurred to 
me that perhaps the moles or the 
mice that run in their tracks and do 
most of the damage might like this 
mixture. I found some fresh mole 
rus and made holes into them where 
they had been damaging a bed of tu- 
lips. Into the holes I stuffed the pois- 
oned bran, and there was no more 
damage done in that spot. This is 





-cheaper than carbon disulphide, and I 


shall hereafter use it freely in the 
mole runs. It was mixed 50 parts of 
bran to 1 of Paris green and molasses 


-enough to make it into a dough. A 
little ball of this rolled up and stuck 


down into the mole track I believe 
will help destroy moles and mice too, 
—certainly the mice, and they are the 
things that do most harm. This mix- 
ture is excellent for cut worms. 


‘When I set my early tomato plants 
-this spring. there were two plants cut 


the first night. That day I got the 
bran around every plant and lost no 
more plants. 





Second Crop Potatoes 


“FF WILL thank you for information 
in regard to growing the second 
crop Irish potatoes on the same land. 
I have some new land, just cleared 
this spring and planted to potatoes, 
using 1,500 pounds of a high-grade 
fertilizer and a ton and a quarter of 
lime an acre. Have good results in 
the early crop and would like to 
know what you think of putting the 
same land in potatoes again, and 
what you would advise as to kind of 
potato and fertilizer.” 
It is rather fortunate that the land 
was newly cleared, or that liming 
might have made conditions on old 


land that would have made the pota- 
toes scabby. On old cultivated land 
it is always advisable to avoid liming 
for potatoes, as it sweetens the soil 
and makes it favorable for the devel- 
opment of the scab fungus. On new 
land it may be safe to plant once 
more in potatoes. Get seed of an 
early variety which has been kept in 
cold storage. Plant them as I have 
often advised for the late crop, and 
they will make good winter potatoes 
and the best seed for spring planting. 





Fertilizing Value of Crimson Clover 


“TFOW much fertilizing value is 

there in an acre of crimson 
clover? As arenter, would it be just 
and right for me to sow peas on stub- 
ble land and harvest them to feed my 
stock and put the manure back on the 
land? Do you think I should pay 
rent for the same? Which will pay 
best, to sow peas and turn them un- 
der or cut and feed them and put the 
manure back on the land?” 

It will depend on the crop on the 
acre as to what the manurial value 
will be. At the usual rate for the plant 
food contained in a ton of clover hay 
it would be worth about $8 for ma- 
nure, and as the ton would contain 
over 1 per cent of potash, the value 
at present rate for potash could hard- 
ly be estimated. It would be perfect- 
ly right for you to grow the peas and 
return the manure to the land that 
grew them. The farm would profit by 
your doing so. In Maryland land is 
rented on shares of the grain crop. 
The tenant owns all the stock and 
pays no rent on it, but he is obliged 
to sow a certain area in clover, and 
he gets all the clover hay or pea hay 
or all other roughage so long as he 
feeds it on the land, and pays no rent 
for it unless he sells the hay, and then 
he must pay the land-owner one half. 
The farm gets the manure and that is 
considered a fair return. It is more 
profitable for farm and farmer to cut 
peas and cure them for hay if the ma- 
nure is carefully saved and returned 
to the land that grew the peas. 





A Lady Gardener Wants to Know 


“e HEN is the best time to plant 

cabbage for winter heading? 
Also when to plant Brussels sprouts, 
beets and lettuce for fall use? What 
will destroy the bad smelling bugs on 
the squashes? I have late tomato 
plants ready to set. Will they be too 
early for fall? When is the best time 
to plant pole and bush string beans 
for fall use?” 

Sow seed now for cabbage and 
Brussels sprouts. Sow in a fertile 
bed and never let the plants lack for 
water. Get strong plants for setting 
in late July or early August. Sow 
seed of beets now and up to first of 
July for late use. For this crop the 
large blood turnip beets are best. Sow 
lettuce seed for fall use early in Au- 
gust and transplant into heavily ma- 
nured beds 10 inches apart. Mix a 
teaspoonful of lead arsenate in a gal- 
lon of water and sprinkle this over 
the squashes with a whisk broom i 
the absence of a sprayer. Tomato 
plants set now will be all right for 
the late fall crop. I plant the pole 
snap bean in spring, as they will run 
through the whole season. Of the 
bush string beans I plant a few as 
soon as the last planting are up and 
keep up this succession till middle of 
August. 





Fertilizer for Cabbage 


he R cabbage on good rich land, 

which fertilizer is best, one an- 
alyzing 10 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 2 per cent nitrogen, or one with 
8 per cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent 
nitrogen, and 2 per cent potash, the 
last costing $1 more than the other?” 


Your land has an abundance of 
potash in it, and potash is not espec- 
ially important to the cabbage crop, 
but nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
the important plant foods. Two per 
cent nitrogen is rather light for cab- 
bage. The mixture of equal parts of 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
which I have often advised is about 
the best fertilizer to use. With a 
good grade of cottonseed meal it will 
give you somewhat more than 3 per 
cent of nitrogen and a large percent- 
age of phosphoric acid and 1 per cent 
of potash. Very little if any potash 
will be needed on your land if it is 
maintained in humus and occasion- 
ally limed to release the insoluble 
potash that is abundant in the soil. I 
would use the cottonseed and acid 
phosphate heavily no matter how 
rich you deem the soil. If you buy 
the ready mixed goods the first nam- 
ed will be best and cheapest, if you 
use during the cultivation of the crop 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 150 
pounds an acre to supply the needed 
nitrogen. 





Sundry Queries 


“QEVERAL of my neighbors who 
are older and more experienced 
than I am say that turning under vel- 
vet beans and sowing oats will invar- 
iably make a poor crop of oats. My 
soil is light and sandy. Would you 
advise a weeder here? The Progres- 
sive Farmer preaches crimson clov- 
er. Will it grow here? If so, tell me 
how to do it.” 
Plowing under late a growth of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


peas or beans is a poor preparation 
for the winter grain, either wheat or 
oats. It makes the soil too puffy and 
makes the crop more liable to win- 
ter-killing. Following a corn crop in 
which peas or beans have been sow- 
ed, the corn should be cut and shock- 
ed in rows as far apart as conven- 
ient, and the vines should be mowed 
off and the stubble disked shallow 
and disked and harrowed till fine and 
well settled by the tramping of the 
teams, for the important point in 
sowing winter grain is to get the 
surface soil finely pulverized and well 
settled, and the spring plowing for 
the corn left undisturbed below. This 
compacting is especially needed on 
a sandy soil like yours, and your 
neighbors are perfectly right in their 
Opinion. 

Crimson clover can be grown any- 
where in the South if the soil is in 
condition for it. It will not thrive on 
an acid soil. After cutting the corn 
and the velvet beans and preparing 
the land for oats, you can harrow in 
a ton or more of lime and can sow 
the clover im September or early Oc- 
tober on the land after sowing the 
oats, and can cut the crop for hay in 
spring. Or if you wish to save the 
oat crop prepare another piece of 
land for the clover. Get an artificial 
culture of the crimson clover bac- 
teria and inoculate the seed and sow 
a small area and get a good stand 
and let it ripen and save your own 
seed for more extensive sowing. It 
makes the best of all winter covers 
and preparatory crops for corn or 
cotton. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 











LET’S COOPERATE WITH NEIGHBORS AND AVOID SPECULATIVE CROPS 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











URING the winter of 1914-15 

hundreds of farmers all over the 

South wrote to me for advice 
about planting some truck crops for 
Northern shipment. Especially were 
they enthusiastic about planting ear- 
ly Irish potatoes. I did all in my 
power to dissuade them. .I told them 
that at that time the North was full 
of old potatoes selling for very low 
prices, and that this abundance of old 
potatoes would certainly have a de- 
pressing effect on the early crop from 
the South. 

I urged them, too, that trucking is 
an entirely different business from 
general farming. It demands more 
capital per acre, more labor, and an 
isolated farmer dabbling in a little 
truck will be likely to produce an ar- 
ticle inferior to the crops of the reg- 
ular market growers, would be at the 
mercy of the railroads and the hon- 
esty of the commission men in the 
Northern cities, would not have the 
advantage of a number of markets 
as the organizations have with their 
salesmen all over the North, and 
would have a very slim chance for 
any profit. 


Do Net Dabble in Crops You Know 
Nothing About 


UT in spite of all I could do, farm- 

ers all over the South planted the 
early Irish potato crop in the spring 
of 1915, and every one knows the dis- 
astrous results, not only to them, but 
to the regular truck growers. The 
market was swamped as I feared it 
would be, and no one made anything 
but expense. 

When I get a letter from a farmer 
asking me to tell him about the culti- 
vation of all sorts of crops he knows 
nothing about, be it sunflowers, gin- 
seng, Navy beans, or what not, I al- 
ways conclude that that man has not 
been farming well, and has found, 
like many others of his class, that 
there is no money in farming. The 
men who are farming well and grow- 
ing big crops of wheat or oats and 
corn and cotton are never the ones 
who wish to invest in speculative 
crops. They leave them to the men 
who are always ready to jump into 


things they are unacquainted with. 

Great companies of manufactur- 
ers or business men in any line 
are always able to beat individual ef- 
fort through the great saving of ex- 
pense. All business men understand 
this, and hence the great corpora- 
tions in every line. 


Organized Effort Best in Any Line of 
Business 


HE unorganized condition of farm- 

ers prevents united action and is 
the cause of losses in buying and sell- 
ing which could be avoided by codp- 
erative organization. The individual 
farmer is at the mercy of the trade 
and mercantile and manufacturing 
organizations. He pays too much for 
what he buys and gets too little for 
what he sells, as he cannot take ad- 
vantage of reduced freight rates on 
heavy shipments, and is compelled to 
sell at whatever price the buyers of- 
fer. 

He cannot afford to own expensive 
machinery which would save expen- 
ses in his work, while a codperative 
organization could own such machin- 
ery as threshers and clover hullers, 
etc., that could be used by all the 
members. 

If all the cotton growers of the 
South were organized in local codp- 
erative organizations, with a general 
federation of these, the codperative 
idea could well be extended to the 
planting. They could by agreement 
control this and prevent flooding the 
market with a surplus of cotton, and 
thus maintain fair prices for all. And 
in the selling of the crop they could 
carry out the auction idea which has 
proved so successful with the fruit 
growers in the North. Great auction 
sales of cotton in the various centres 
would put the buyers into active 
competition and be of benefit to the 
growers, while codperative ware- 
houses could hold the crop till a fair 
time for selling by auction. 

Therefore if you wish to increase 
the profits from your farm, get to 
work and make the Farmers’ Union 
more effective in every direction. 
Saving the $500 is just as valuable to 
your pocket as making it extra. 


——— 
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Saturday, July 22, 1916] 


WHAT THE NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF MARKETS 
IS DOING 





Seven Ways In Which It Is Now Seeking to Help Farmers—If You 
Wish Help About These or Other Marketing Matters, Write 


Prof. Camp 





By Wm. R. Camp, Chief, Division of Markets, Raleigh, N.C. 


OLLOWING is a statement of 
F some of the ways in which the 

Division of Markets, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Extension Service, is seeking to 
help the farmers of North Carolina: 


I—It Furnishes Truckers a Valuable 
“Market News Service” 


Ty oa the codperation of the 
Office of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, with the 
State Division of Markets, a market 
news service has 
been established to 
give growers and 
shippers daily re- 
ports of market 
conditions. Tele- 
grams are receiv- 
ed as to the num- 
ber of cars ship- 
ped from all com- 
peting producing 
sections, as to the 
number of cars arriving in each of 
the leading markets and the prices 
prevailing that day. A grower or 
shipper of strawberries located near 
Chadbourn, or of potatoes near Eliz- 
abeth City, or of cantaloupes near 
Laurinburg, can, as long as the sea- 
son for shipping these products lasts, 
secure reports of market conditions 
free of charge the same day that they 
are issued from these towns by tele- 
phone, the office or by mail. Those 
growers living further away may not 
be able to get the reports the same 
day unless they arrange to pay for 
having them ’phoned or wired. 


The daily news service is reported 
to have been worth nearly a million 
dollars to the Texas onion growers 
on one season’s shipments. A ship- 
per may make the cost of the wire 
service for a whole season on the 
profit of one car. There is no excuse 
in the case of the products reported 
for a grower to be selling produce at 
a dollar a barrel below the market 
price. If the local buyer will not pay 
him in accordance with these quota- 
tions, he may write to the Division of 
Markets, West Raleigh, N. C., for a 
list of commission merchants with 
whom he may make terms for con- 
signing his produce. 

The railroads of the state have all 
agreed to codperate in helping to dis- 
tribute the Weekly Price Report is- 
sued by the Division of Markets. If 
your newspaper does not or will not 
publish this report, let the Division of 
Markets know and it may arrange 
for the posting of the report at your 
railroad station. This report covers 
the price reported to have been paid 
farmers for cotton, corn, oats, cow- 
peas, soy beans, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, apples, butter, eggs and 
poultry in the leading towns of North 
Carolina. 


i1—It Is 
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Helping in Marketing 


Strawberries 


Be ween the years 1907 and 1914 
North Carolina fell from first rank 
to sixth place in strawberry produc- 
tion. Acreage has frequently been 
cut from ten acres to one or two or 
none. The brokers organized to buy 
as cheap as possible. 

A year ago the North American 
Fruit Exchange organized some of 
the strawberry growers at Chad- 
bourn to sell together in carload lots. 
The brokers had been paying two 
dollars per crate. As soon as the as- 
sociation began to operate, they put 
up the price to four dollars. The 
growers bit at the bait and the Ex- 
change was bursted, just as the brok- 
ers had planned it should be. After 
the Association was broken up the 
price was put down again. The year 
turned out to be a bad one. The sea- 
son averaged $1.69 per crate for the 


15,315 crates for which we have re- 
ports. 

A part of the growers were deter- 
mined to do something. The Divis- 
ion of Markets codperated to help 
them perfect two organizations, the 
Chadbourn Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change and the Tabor Produce Ex- 
change. From the close of the 1915 
shipping season meetings to perfect 
organization were held monthly. The 
rules for picking, grading, packing 
and loading strawberries and a gen- 
eral form of by-laws recommended 
by the Division of Markets were 
adopted.. Though the plan agreed to 
—namely, for each local to distribute 
its berries through a central exchange 
to be known as the Carolina Produce 
Exchange,—was not carried out this 
last season, it is to be hoped that in 
the interest of harmony, better prices, 
economy of operation and of strength 
of organization that the plan will be 


4 


ing to establish a strawberry ex- 
change at Bladenboro.. Other sec- 
tions are planning to organize locals 
which shall use a common manager 
as sales agent. 


IlIl—In Marketing Irish and Sweet 
Potatoes 


HE Carolina Potato Exchange, 

organized by the Division of 
Markets last year, has this year just 
finished a successful season in mar- 
keting about 3,100 barrels of Irish po- 
tatoes. The average net price re- 
ceived for all but three cars, the re- 
turns for which had not been report- 
ed at the time of the writing of this 
article, was $3.27 per barrel. This 
price is about one dollar above that 
received at Old Trap. 

Growers should make _  arrange- 
ments to pay cash for fertilizer and 
seed and organize a branch to ship 
through the Exchange wherever the 
amount of shipments is enough to 
justify the pro-rata expense for in- 
spector and manager. 

IV.—Important Cotton Grading Work 


AST year cotton was graded for 
five counties, the Office of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Division of Markets, 
county commissioners, Farmers’ Un- 
ion, individual farmers, bankers and 





on the market. 


and the farmer needs a market for it. 





WANTED—A MARKET FOR UNMERCHANT- 
ABLE PRODUCTS 


VERY year, in every state, in every county, and on almost every farm, there 
are crops which fail to find a profitable market, for the reason that they are 
unmerchantable. By unmerchantable we mean that they are not of such grade 
or quality as can be disposed of in the ordinary channels of trade. These crops 
have value, often very great value, but the farmer can not turn them into cash 
because they are unmerchantable, such products as the market will not accept 
at any price that will justify the farmer in going to the expense of putting them 


To begin with, there are in five leading corn states alone, over forty million 
acres of corn stalks, thirty millions of which are not harvested, that would have 
a feeding value the equivalent of twenty to twenty-five million tons of timothy 
hay. This thirty million tons is practically wasted because unmerchantable, 


There is this year a vast amount of hay spoiled by the rain. 
merchantable, although it retains 50 to 75 per cent of its feeding value. In ad- 
dition to this, there are a great many million tons of oat straw and wheat 
straw, for which the farmer will not receive a dollar of revenue. They are 
unmerchantable. The most he can get out of them would be pay for the bal- 
ing and hauling to a nearby city. Then there are every year large amounts of 
fruit that are unmerchantable because scabby or wormy. 

What the farmer needs is a market for these unmerchantable crops. We 
know of no way to get a market for them off the farm, and therefore the only 
thing for the farmer to do is to find a market on the farm. And the only way 
we know of for the farmer to find market for his corn stalks, his hay and 
his straw is by growing live stock.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


This is un- 





adhered to another year. 

At an-enthusiastic meeting at the 
end of the first season’s business 
many growers from Chadbourn and 
Tabor reported their satisfaction in 
the work of both exchang- 





one mill owner working in codpera- 
tion. Some large growers have re- 
ported obtaining from six hundred 
dollars to a thousand more each then 
they would have received had their 
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fice where it is graded. Then within 
a day or two from the time the cot- 
ton is ginned a certificate of grade is 
mailed to the farmer. Farmers in 
cotton grading counties should in- 
quire of ginners to learn whether 
they furnish their grading office with 
samples of all cotton ginned or not. 
If they patronize only those gins. 
which furnish samples they will have 
no trouble in getting their cotton 
graded. The grade of graders em-. 
ployed by the Division of Markets 
was made the official basis of sale by” 
a law passed by the last Legislature. 


V.—Warehousing Plans 


HE Division of Markets will co- 

Operate with the Office of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in every possible way to 
secure the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Bill which is expect- 
ed to be enacted by Congress. If a 
warehouse is bonded and licensed by 
the Federal Government according to 
the terms of this act and the value of 
the cotton is established through an 
official state grader, (who according 
to this act may also be licensed by 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture), then the warehouse company is 
prepared to issue a uniform ware- 
house receipt of unquestioned value, 
which should be negotiable in any 
place in the United States. 

Any organization, whose farmers 
have their cotton graded by a licens- 
ed state grader and stored in a li- 
censed bonded warehouse, is prepar- 
ed to guarantee the grade of their 
cotton and can readily classify it 
in large lots of a given grade and 
staple.and sell it by grade in the mar- 
ket that will pay the best price for it. 
A form of by-laws for incorporating 
warehouse companies or marketing 
associations and organizers will be 
furnished upon request. 


ViI—Seven Credit Unions Formed 
This Spring 
|. peed that spring and early sum- 
ner work is nearing completion, 
farmers may turn their attention to 
organizing a credit union to help 
their members buy their supplies in 
large amounts for cash. To pay six 
per cent interest to your own coép- 
erative bank ought to look better 
than to give twenty per cent for time 
prices to a supply merchant. 
If you have any codperative spirit 
of working together in your commun- 


ity, and ifa few are interested in. 


bringing about more profitable condi- 
tious for credit and thereby help the 
whole community, you can organize a 
co6perative farmers’ bank at small 
expense. Full information, plans, or- 
ganizers and by-laws will be furnish- 
ed upon application. 

The last monthly statement for the 
seven credit unions which the Divis- 
ion of Markets has already organized 
is given below: 
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the Tabor Exchange was Total, March _- 201 | 29 | 1,133.25 959.76 940.00] 8 100.69 | 1,299.78 | 2,264.89 
$2.54 per crate for the whole 


season. 

Through organization work, the 
grade of strawberries was improved, 
prices were about a dollar a crate 
higher where there was an organiza- 
tion than where there was none, and 
the length of the season in which 
shipments could profitably be made 
was extended. North Carolina need 
not be simply a “filler” between the 
times of sale from other sections if 
agents are guaranteed regular and 
reliable shipments. When, as in pre- 
vious years, the pack has not been 
maintained as high as that of our 
competitors our berries have been 
dropped in favor of those of Virginia. 

The Seaboard Railway is codperat- 


cotton not been graded by a state 
grader. Cotton will be graded this 
year for a limited number of coun- 
ties whose county commissioners ap- 
propriate from $350 to $600 to bear 
their part of the necessary expense 
for a grader, office room, clerk hire 
and printing. 

Coéperation of both farmers and 
ginners is necessary to make a suc- 
cess of cotton grading. Cotton is 
mainly graded from samples which 
are furnished by the ginners when 
they gin the cotton for the farmers. 
The ginners do the service of draw- 
ing the samples free of charge as part 
of their ginning service. The ginner 
mails the sample to the grading of- 


VII.—Organizing Apple Growers 


HROUGH the coéperation of apple 

growers and the Southern Rail- 
way, it is hoped that a beginning will 
be made this season to organize the 
apple industry of this state. If suffi- 
cient interest is shown, the Division 
of Markets will furnish a manager 
free of charge to a properly organ- 
ized apple exchange to market its ap- 
ples from September 1 to February 1. 
The main condition to granting this 
offer will be that no local association 
shall be formed to share in this bene- 
fit unless it provides for proper grad- 
ing and inspection to guarantee its 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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A SUCCESSFUL CANTALOUPE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


A Close Association, With An Effi- 
cient Sales Agent, Secured a Profit- 
able Market—First Prize Letter 


N THE fall of 1913 I began to urge 

a number of farmers at Fitzgerald, 
Ga., to codperate in the production 
and marketing of a few acres of can- 
taloupes. 3efore planting time of 
the following spring I had all these 
men sign a mutual contract, whereby 
they all had an equal showing and 
none could “pull out” in case of dis- 
satisfaction. This contract covered 
every point until the returns were de- 
livered. 

Cantaloupes were produced, harvest- 
ed and packed all according to expert 
advice obtainable from several sourc- 
es. Grading, packing and loading were 
done at one common shed. Before 
anything can be marketed profitably 
it must be well graded and neatly 
packed, in containers of proper size 
to meet the demands of jobbers, 
wholesale and retail dealers, and 
sometimes the consumer. These can- 
taloupes were packed in one-third 
size crates and held eight, twelve and 
fifteen melons. 

In the meantime, an office was es- 
tablished in Cincinnati and one of the 
growers, a man of experience, was 
made salesman for all. This market 
agent was both consignor and con- 
signee. He did not know to whom 
the melons belonged, as they were all 
of one grade, pooled, and this record 
was kept at the packing shed by the 
bookkeeper. A manifest of the con- 
tents of each car was tacked inside 
each door, another copy, together 
with bill of lading, was mailed to the 
office in Cincinnati, and as soon as 
car was rolling both number and in- 
itial were telegraphed to the market 
agent. These melons were sold in 
the principal cities of the North, East 
and West, and the uncashed checks, 
together with concrete statement of 
sale, were mailed to the bank at Fitz- 
gerald, where the accounts were kept 
for settling day. Our net profit rang- 
ed from $12 to $25 per acre. 

The expenses of packing and mar- 
keting were pro-rated and each farm- 
er paid only for what he shipped. 
These men are still producing and 
marketing cantaloupes according to 
this plan. D. L. CAMPBELL. 

Cartersville, Ga. 


THE MULBERRY FARMERS’ MAR- 
KET CLUB 


Success Has Not Been the Uniform 
Rule, But These Farmers Are Not 
Discouraged—Second Prize Letter 





N December, 1914, at the suggestion 

of a man from Virginia who had 
belonged to a like organization, a 
dozen farmers organized the Mul- 
berry Farmers’ Club. A distinctive 
feature of the club was the method 
of meeting, which was to meet at 
home of the members in rotation the 
first Friday in each month, have din- 
ner, and devote the afternoon to bus- 
iness and recreation. 

The members, like other farmers in 
this section, had raised very little to 
sell except cotton, and on account of 
the war and the low price of cotton, 
they decided to raise some other crop 
in sufficient quantity to count. Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, peanuts and 
peas were the crops selected, and 
each member was required to plant a 
certain acreage per plow The duty of 
selling was placed on an executive 
committee, of which the secretary of 
the Club was one, and the bulk of the 
work fell on him. 

The season was unfavorable for 
Irish potatoes, and instead of the car- 
load expected, only 200 bushels were 
gathered, and these were of poor 
quality. At the time they were ready 


to be gathered, the condition of the 
market was such that no commission 
firm anywhere could be induced to 
buy them, and about 150 bushels were 
finally sold in the Selma local market 
at 70 to 75 cents per bushel. 

The season for sweet potatoes was 
good and a large crop of fair quality 
was harvested and stored in the usual 
plantation style. There was abso- 
lutely no demand at digging time, 
and the first sale was made in Febru- 
ary to a Birmingham firm at 55 cents 
per bushel delivered. There were too 
many small potatoes left in and they 
were shipped in a close car, and there 
was some loss at destination, reduc- 
ing the price to about 50 cents. Sev- 
eral smaller shipments were made to 
Ensley and Birmingham at 60 to 70 
cents delivered. Only the last ship- 
ment of 100 bushels in May proved 
completely disastrous, as it was sent 
into a full market and netted only 10 
cents per bushel. These facts were 
learned by the secretary: Ship noth- 
ing smaller than 134 inches in diame- 
ter, and nothing cracked, rough, or 
very large, and ship only in ventila- 
ted cars. 

The Spanish peanuts were harvest- 
ed in fairly good shape and picked 
clean by a machine. The yield was 
only half a car, and they could not 
be sold at once as the mills do not 
want to buy until the stock is sea- 
soned. In November offers of two to 
three cents per pound were made by 
mills in Virginia and Mobile, but 
these prices were considered too low 
to accept, the freight rate being very 
high. The prices of the mills declin- 
ed rather than advanced, and the lot 
of 450 bushels was finally sold in Jan- 
uary to a seed house in Montgomery 
at three cents per pound delivered. 
The rates on peanuts are too high 
and tend to discourage growers. 


The market for peas seems to open 
in December, and an offer of $1.25 per 
bushel was received. This offer was 
considered too low and could not 
have been filled promptly anyway, as 
the peas were not threshed at this 
time. An offer in January of $1.50 by 
a New Orleans firm was turned down 
for the same reasons. By the time 
the peas were threshed in February, 
it had become evident that they must 
be sold around $1.25, and several sales 
were made at this figure in New Or- 
leans and Birmingham. Ads. were 
then inserted in a well known farm 
paper, and about 200 bushels sold 
through this medium at $1.25. Fully 
half the peas grown by the members 
of the Club were mixed, and had to 
be sold in Selma at about one dollar. 
The cost of advertising and of hand- 
ling small lots is great, but peas were 
sold by this method that would not 
have been sold otherwise. The sec- 
retary purchased jute flour sacks for 
the peas, as they require a heavy 
sack, and insisted on the members 
putting in full weight of clean peas, 
sewed up tight. Samples were sent 
to prospective buyers, and it was 
found that when peas are damaged at 
all a liberal sample should be sent to 
gain a fair idea of the lot. The con- 
clusions drawn from this market are: 
Plant only unmixed varieties, clean 
the peas thoroughly, use good bags 
sewed tight, and sell in large quanti- 
ties if possible. Conditions of the 
market vary and need to be studied 
carefully so as to know when to sell. 

The selling of these products re- 
quires considerable work on the part 
of the secretary, and he is allowed 2 
per cent of the net proceeds of crops 
sold, and is furnished printed station- 
ery and postage. Not a princely com- 
pensation, but the secretary sees be- 
yond it the training of a nucleus of 





Qualities That Are “Promises 
Has Them—See Whether You 


of the greatest American educators.,”’ 
“fone of the greatest Americans,” 


Harvard University, he tremendously 


influenced the thoughts 


youth, and our Progressive Farmer boys 


To: Boys on Southern Farms: 


at work or.et play. 


eaten path; 





DR. CHAS. W. ELIOT SENDS OUR BOYS A MESSAGE 


One of the Greatest American Educators Points Out Some 


{In the heading of this article we have spoken of Dr. Charles W. Eliot as “one 
We might just as truly 
For 40 years (from 1869 to 1909) President of 
influenced the 
most eminent Americans of this generation, and as a thinker and writer he has 
of millions of others 
Now in his eighty-third year, Dr. Eliot still writes and speaks with the vigor of 


having from his ripened wisdom the following notable 


It 18 a promiee“ofcsuccese in life if a boy learns 
by. the tame he ic twelve years old to'use hie eyes, ears, and hands 
accurately;— thet is, if he learns’ to see things exactly ef they are 
to hear the various sounde of nature end ert with precision end en= 
joyment, and.to.touch or handle things deftly and effectively whether, 
It is another good. sign if ea boy worke’ nard 
while he:vorks ine sha’ hard. while he playe;, ana tries both at. work 


pnd at pley.to take e hearty part in: "team play". 


sign if.a boy keeps his senses and hice mind on the.elert, watchful:to 


doce serviceable deed or to perform a kind” act. 
oy will: be on the alert for new suggestions; new lessons, and new 
Objects of interest. He will “not be contentYmerely to follow the 
he will wish to *expiore, discover, and invent. 
all boys on ferme and in villages “to join,the. Boy Scouts, if,that 
‘organization has been established in their neighborhood, end to press, 
the tests. and examinations in.their order," at’ the appropriate ages. 


Fanelly, “it is the diligent, cheerfultiand honest voy who wins CUCCOEB. 


of Success” in Any Boy Who 
Have 


have called him 
lives of thousands of the 
who have never 


seen Harvard. 


should consider themselves fortunate in 
“Success Talk’’.] 


Cambridge, Mase. 


'23 December 1915, 


“It is anovner good 


Again, the promising 


I advise 


h 








the farmers in the proper handling of 
diverse products, and the formation 
of a more businesslike system of 
agriculture. Hf CORY, 
Mulberry, Ala. Secretary. 


MARKETING PLANS THAT WENT 
WRONG 


Study the Weak Points Here Shown, 
and Then Avoid Similar Dangers in 
Your Own Efforts—Third Prize 
Letter 


ERE are some experiences in co- 

Operative marketing that didn’t 
“coop.” Or, with the slang eliminated, 
these are examples of the right things 
done in the wrong way. 

However, not all our experiences 
in marketing codperatively can be 
listed as “horrible examples,” but ma- 
ture deliberation and a desire for the 
truth compels us to say that had we 
given the same attention to things 
we shouldn’t have done as we did to 
those we were advised to do, these 
chronicles would never been penned. 

Like many other Southern farmers, 
we were looking for a better cash 
crop than cotton. Hence, when a 
slick promoter came along and paint- 
ed a picture of the fabulous wealth 
to be made by growing broomcorn, 
we not only grabbed the bait, but 
reached after the sinker and bobber 
too. ; 

Going to raise tons of broom corn, 
we were, sell it coGperatively in car- 
load lots and make every farm ex- 
echequer look like a national bank in 
boom times. No need to relate the 
finish,— “stuck,” expresses it all. 
Why? Answer: by attempting a crop 
we knew nothing about. ; 

Next on the list was a canning fac- 
tory. Farmers were to produce the 
corn, tomatoes, etc., the company we 
all owned to can and sell the finished 
product. Well, some of the bills are 
not paid yet, and it looks like the an- 
gel Gabriel will have to finish the col- 
lecting. 

Why? we are asked again. Answer: 
rascally general manager got the best 
of a bunch of confiding farmers, or, 
in other words, the business ability 
necessary to successful marketing 
was concentrated in the wrong place. 

A venture in cantaloupe growing 
brought the same sort of returns to 
some of our farmers, but it wasn’t ig- 
norance nor rascality that caused the 
downfall. This time it was an in- 
competent sales agent, who was so 
lacking in salesmanship he couldn’t 
have sold red lemonade at a circus. 
Honestly, about all he knew of codp- 
erative marketing was to get a list of 
commission houses out of a produce 
journal and then consign to what- 
ever name that struck his fancy. The 
net returns that year would have rat- 
tled in a thimble. 

They came near sticking us later 
on a cooperative creamery, but as a 
burnt child shirks a flame, so we kept 
from this attractive chance of getting 
rich with cream checks. Later it was 
learned that the principal booster 
was concerned mostly in selling the 
machinery. Yes, we had the cows 
and the cream all right, but what we 
lacked was the right man to make 
the butter and sell it. 

In 1915 we got bit by the early po- 
tato bug. Sure, we were warned 
about overproduction and such but 
that did no good. We raised pota- 
toes and sold ’em in carload lots at 
less than the cost of production. 
Why? Solely because we picked a 
right crop at the wrong time. 

But we’ve learned by these misfor- 
tunes, and we’re neither downhearted 
nor discouraged. We are still codp- 
erating in marketing this year’s crop 
of potatoes, strawberries, peanuts, 
etc., and this and the coming year 
will see our activities along this line 
greatly increased. 

ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 
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HELPING FARMERS FIND MARKETS 





What the Virginia and South Carolina Market Bureaus Are Doing 








VIRGINIA’S MARKETING BUREAU 





Commissioner Koiner Tells Our 
Readers His Plans for Important 
New Division Just Created by Vir- 
ginia Legislature 


E BELIEVE the most potent in- 

fluence in securing equitable dis- 
tribution of farm products is to be 
found in a successful system of mar® 
keting effective 
only through me- 
diums of coopera- 
tion and organiza- 
tion, made possible 
by the spirit of 
unity among indi- 
vidual farmers. The 





individual grower 
frequently discov- 
ers that working 


MR. KOINER 


alone he is unable 
to do certain things which are eco- 
nomically essential. The marketing 
of agricultural products is a business 
and, in order to bring the greatest re- 
turns to the producer and to lessen 
the price to consumer, it must be 
conducted in a thoroughly business- 
like way. 

In an effort to correct present con- 
ditions and to promote a system of 
economical distribution, the General 
Assembly of Virginia at its last ses- 
sion passed an act to establish a di- 
vision of markets for agricultural 
products within the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration. The 
object of the division will -be to 
equalize in every way possible abnor- 
mal conditions and to render such as- 
sistance to producer and consumer as 
will enable him to sell and to pur- 
chase agricultural products at a fair 
and reasonabie price. To attain this 
end, the office will make a careful 
study of the distribution of the state’s 
productions along the following lines: 

1. The market demand, nearby and 
distant, keeping producers and con- 
sumers informed of the demand and 
supply, and at what markets the var- 
ious agricultural products can be best 
handled or procured. 

2. The location of producers will 
be ascertained; information regard- 
ing containers to be used and the 
packing and standardizing of pro- 
ducts will be furnished the farmer— 
all important factors in the business 
methods and customs of marketing. 

3. Transportation facilities—which 
carriers best to use in specific cases, 
expense and service considered; and 
a more satisfactory use of the ad- 
vantages of parcel post will receive 
attention. 

4. The best method of disseminat- 
ing this information so that the farm- 
er may have honest crop and market 
information, enabling him to secure 
reasonable prices for his produce and 
the consumer to pay reasonable prices 
for supplies. 


Prior to this, two successful organ- 
izations in this state are concrete il- 
lustrations of what can be accom- 
plished by organization and codpera- 
tion. The Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange, organized in 1900, 
located on the “Eastern Shore,” in 
the little village of Onley, in Acco- 
mac County, estimates its business 
this year about $6,000,000, with a sav- 
ing to the farmer of $1,500,000. The 
necessity of self-preservation of the 
growers compelled its organization, 
and the same necessity and good re- 
sults of its operation have held this 
exchange together and broadened the 
field of its usefulness. The Southern 
Produce Exchange, Norfolk, Va., did 
a business last year amounting to 
$10,000,000, with a like saving for the 
producer, and the Virginia Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Staunton, Va., 
sold last year 50,000 barrels of apples 
with a saving of 25 per cent to the 
growers. Thus we see what may be 
accomplished when 





every agricul- 





tural interest is likewise protected. 
But it must be emphasized that co- 
Operation is a thing of the spirit, a 
movement dependent upon the faith- 
ful enthusiasm of the masses. In nor- 
mal times this spirit is hard to kin- 
dle; but in view of the fact that the 
farmer is receiving less than 40 cents 
of every dollar he produces, he 
should cheerfully give his hearty sup- 
port and- unstinted service to this 
movement, which cannot attain its 
maximum degree of efficiency with- 
out his support. G. W. KOINER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Richmond, Va. 


HOW THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
MARKET BUREAU IS FIND- 
ING MARKETS 
Commissioner Watson Tells of a Un- 


ique Plan That Has Been Worked 
Out in the Palmetto State — 








HE fundamental principle of any 


marketing system, looking to 
the most advantageous distribution 


of the products of the soil, is that the 
system must open 
the door of op- 
portunity to the 
individual, no mat- 
ter how far back 
in the rural dis- 
tricts that indi- 
vidual may reside. 
The furnishing of 
general market- 
ing information, 
current prices, 





through the efforts of the Bureau, 
and that has been accomplished in an 
eminently satisfactory manner. 


Our system is devised to serve the 
individual by name, no matter how 
far back in the rural districts he 
lives. When a man has anything to 
sell, he writes to the State Bureau, 
stating what he has, the quantity and 
the price. That is listed on a class- 
ified card index system. The same 
process is gone through with the man 
who wants to buy something, and he 
states his wants and the ‘quantity. 
The State Bureau acts as a clearing- 
house, and puts the two people to- 
gether, and they conclude the trans- 
action. Of course, such a_ system, 
confined strictly to the Department 
and going only so far as I have indi- 
cated, would not accomplish the pur- 
pose. I therefore sought the codper- 
ation of the press, and every Tuesday 
morning I issue a bulletin that is 
published free of charge by the six 
leading daily newspapers of the state 
and by twenty-one county newspa- 
pers, thus eternally. keeping the 
wants and offerings before thousands 
of readers. This, of.course, is the 
gist of the whole thing, and from the 
moment of publication throughout 
the balance of the week inquiries pile 
in, and the cross-fire of addresses is 
conducted through the office. You 
will observe that this cross-fire deals 
directly with the individual, himself, 
and there is no glittering generality. 
In this way thousands of dollars 
worth of transactions are put 
through, there are no middlemen’s 

















ALL-DAY SINGING AT PISGAH BAPTIST CHURCH, CLAY*COUNTY, N. C.° 


etc., is good so far as it goes, but any 
system that stops there fails abso- 
lutely of its purpose. In the matter 
of marketing, the perfect system 
must put it in the power of Tom Jones, 
living on Rural Route No. 8, to make 
known what he has to sell or what he 
wants to buy, and enable him to deal 
directly with somebody who wants to 
buy what he has to sell, or wants to 
sell what he wants to buy. 

After experimenting with problems 
of marketing for sometime, I speedily 
reached the conclusion that it was a 
waste of money, energy and time to 
touch any phase of the problem 
which neglected to consider the indi- 
vidual producer, Then it was that I 
evolved, based on my observations 
abroad, the system that we have put 
into full force and effect in the State 
of South Carolina, a system that has 
opened wide the door of opportunity 
to the humblest citizen of the state 
and makes it no longer obligatory 
upon him to try to get the names and 
addresses of people he wishes to deal 
with from general information as to 
possible markets. 

In the inauguration of the system it 
was necessary, inasmuch as the state 
itself was engineering the matter, to 
avoid the assumption of responsibil- 
ity for transactions undertaken 








charges, and we handle anything re- 
lating to the farm, from a puppy or a 
dozen of eggs all the way to a gaso- 
line tractor, a piano or a steam en- 
gine. Men hear of special breeds of 
livestock in this way that they would 
never hear of in any other way. 

In addition to the general system, 
we issue every Thursday morning a 


printed bulletin that is sent to a mail- 
ing list of about 2,000 merchants and 
others who take commodities in com- 


mercial quantities. 


I am happy to say that there is abi- 
Depart- 
ment has ever organized and put into 
practice that has proved so popular 
with the masses of the people, ren- 
dering such widespread service, with- 
out cost to anybody, and with practi- 
Of course, 
the foundation of the system we are 
of the 
press, and that has been-most heart- 
ily given by the press for the reason, 
aside from the desire to help, that 
they have found that it has stimula- 
ted to a very great degree the classi- 
fied advertising, and has in some in- 
stances doubled the subscriptions in 


solutely nothing that this 


cally no cost to the state. 


using is in the codperation 


the rural districts. 


The operation of the Bureau is very 
Any citizen, no matter where 
he may reside, and it should be re- 


simple. 


membered that perhaps 150,000 read 


the Bureau of Marketing bulletins 
every Tuesday, has simply to write a 
post card to the Bureau. Whether it 
is an offering or a want, it is immed- 
iately checked in a classified card in- 
dex system, and if the article wanted 
is already offered by some one the 
address of the party so offering, with 
all other information necessary, goes 
to the inquirer by return mail. At the 
end of the week, if there are offer- 
ings for which there have been no 
calls, or wants which could not be 
filled, they are listed in the bulletin 
and invariably within a period of 48 
hours calls for such articles come 
from various parts of the state. 
E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Columbia, S. C. 





How to Work Up a City Trade and 
Regular Demand 


HEN you have something to sell, 

set a reasonable price and stick 
to it. If this is done and your 
produce is of good quality, clean, 
fresh, neatly packed, and you will 
give good measure, you can work up 
a good trade in almost any city. 
Don’t take the first price offered if it 
isn’t enough. Have diligence and per- 
severance enough to keep on trying. 

Good results can be obtained from 
cooperative selling, and the main 
points to be observed are cleanliness, 
neatness, and grading according to 
quality. 

In shipping goods to a commission 
merchant, it is always best to find 
a reliable merchant and then deal 
with him exclusively, as it usually 
does not pay to make shipments to 
anyone claiming to pay fancy prices. 

If you have anything to sell you 
can’t look after it too well, for it will 
pay in dollars and cents as well as 


Satisfaction in the long run. 


Never mortgage a crop, because 
then you have to sell that crop when 
the man who holds the mortgage 
says sell. He sometimes wants you 
to sell when the. market is lowest, 
and in this way you lose many hard- 
earned dollars, When crops are mort- 
gaged, you are not independent. 
KAY HEWETT. 

Catharine Lake, N. C. 





Gets Top Prices for All Produce 


SELL quite a number of vegeta- 
A bles, such as corn, beans, cabbage, 
onions, etc., and.I-find- it more profit- 
able to sell these to boarding houses 
and private families than to mer- 
chants. For instance, when mer- 
chants are paying 20 cents per dozen 
for corn, I get 25 cents from private 
families; when they are paying $1 per 
bushel for beans, I get $1.20; when 
they pay $1 per bushel for onions, I 
get $1.20; when they pay 40 cents per 
dozen for cabbage, I get from 50 to 60 
cents per dozen. 

I always find it best to engage my 
vegetables for several days in ad- 
vance. 

Two years ago the farmers in my 
neighborhood had some experience 
in marketing their cotton codpera- 
tively. We set a day on which to sell 
our cotton and all took it to. the mar- 
ket together. We also had several 
men watching the principal streets in 
the city to get all the men who 
brought in cotton that day to sell 
with us. 

We secured a total of about 100 
bales and then got the buyers to bid 
on it as a whole. By doing this we 
secured a quarter of a cent per pound 





above the market price. R. M. A, 

Charlotte, N. C., Rt. 3. 

If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


GRADING AND PACKING CANTA- 
LOUPES FOR MARKET 


Uniformity in Varieties and Quality, 
With Proper Grading and Packing, 
Very Essential to Success 





Our Educational Directory 


PACA ATE 


ARCHITECTURE and COMMERCE 


Georgia Tech is educating young men for positions of use- 
fulness, responsibility, and power in industrial and business life. 
Its graduates are trained todo as well as to know. Their success 
is. the school’s greatest asset. Students have wonhighest honors in 
various competitions. Thorough courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil, Textile and Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Com. 
merce. New equipment, including a $200,000 Power Station and 
Engineering Laboratory for experimental and research work. 

















way dining cars, and similar institu- 
tions. In consequence, the market 
discriminates against crates in which 
large and small cantaloupes are pack- 
ed together. 

Central packing houses in which 
the grading and packing of the fruit 












Excellent climate. Complete library. High moral tone. 


For catalogue address, K. G. MATHESON, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 























For catalogue and handsomely illus- 
trated book of views, address 











Sylva Collegiate Institute 


SCENERY AND HEALTH 

In the heart of the mountains. Magnificent mountain peaks are in every direction 
from the school. The height of some of the mountain peaks that can be plainly 
seen from the school grounds is as follows: Black Rock, 5,854 feet; Water Rock, 
6,400 feet, and Double Top, 5,540 feet. The School is located on a plateau 2,300 
feet above sea level. Pure bracing air. Our water comes th-ough a private pipe 
line from springs on the side of a mountain and is as pure as can be, Climate un- 
excelled. No malaria, Mosquitoes unknown. 


COURSE OF STUDY 

Students prepared for college and for life in the regular Literary Course. 

ough courses are offered in Education, Business, Art, Piano, Voice, Bible, 
School, Teacher-training, and. Missions. 

STUDENTS WANTED 

We are looking for students who want to do right and 


such have a cordial invitation. 
wanted. 





Thor- 
Sunday 


who want to study. All 
Young people who are determined to be bad are not 
FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 22nd, 1916 


Write for Catalog. J. C. INGRAM, Principal, Sylva, N. €. 

















1837—1916 


“~Guilford College 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with alli Modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


Thorough Training 
High Moral Tone 
Ideal Location 
Prices Unusually Low 

Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 


. a information address. THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOILING SPRINGS, CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C: 
Denominational School at foot-hills of Blue Ridge. Modern Equipments, Brick Buildings. 
Lights, Steam Heat, Water Works, etc. Prepares for College, Teaching, and Practical Life. 
Departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science, and Business. Faculty College graduates. 
Athletic Association. $100 pays expenses in Literary Department one year. For Catalogue 


Address J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 














— packing houses in areas could be conducted according to a 
where the production of canta- permanent and fixed standard would 
suggested in a new Farmers’ Bulietin, desired reforms. In sections where 
No. 707, of the United States Depart- melons are now marketed through 
means of solving some of the prob- ganizations, it should not be difficult 
lems of the cantaloupe grower. About to extend the association’s activities 
| cantaloupes, says this bulletin, ap- Under these circumstances it would 
| pears to arise from the difficulty of probably be desirable to have compe- 
; ; pared output of uniform grade, qual- fields in order to advise them in re- 
Bf | ity and appearance. This difficulty gard to the proper time for harvest- 
° A would be overcome to a large extent 
® | if individual growers in any com- fruit from diseased or undesirable 
eae: : patches being mixed in shipments to 
variety and quality, handled them in 
the same way, and were both compe- houses the grader should do much of 
the work that is now commonly done 
ment, HEAT. RENT and LIGHT at them correctly. As long, however, as 
- each grower packs and ships his own defective in any way. As has already 
Piedmont High School been said, this system would leave 
and appearance is hardly possible. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the In recent years the production of tion to securing a good pack. If can- 
Le zisiature of North Carolina. rE ee eee oe taloupe growers knew how a loose, 
« A 2-traine ° a 
“I was especially delighted with the moral P es voor and, as a result, competition on the 
- eiladlinia aia ina . State, and at the University of N. C. market has become much keener. On they would never allow a crate to 
“I am satisfie at Piedmont is doing a wor aay ; actlino ej 
of exceptional excellence.”—Dr. R. T. Vann Literary, Bible, leave their packing houses in poor 
spa my opinion there is no high school in this igmoniliagte ie gare heir markets 
part of the country doing better and more are rarely git ed with fruits or veg- 
ugh ed | work.” —E, ¥. Webb, ns Instrumental, are rarely glut 
member of Congress, Ninth District. *y 3° ° ° 
when the market is overstocked, well- Building a Local Trade by Furnishing 
W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N.C. graded and well-packed products will Quality Produce 
> dealers’ hands. ndivid- ae a , ; 
~ the -" vlers’ hands Rican : it is not for tke want of & market 
ual cantaloupe grower, therefore, Will that the farmers are suffering. I am 
as ¢ active as at of any of his ? : ; 
as attractive Fa a : any ot his not agree with me, but I think I can 
competitors. urther, the entire can- furnish the proof that I am cotrect in 
" ve y > re be r ¢ C > ap Pare s é 
proving pc seh ind the ay pear In the first place, we do not ‘/pro- 
: a > » $5 crow ) nar- - ° = 
ance of the melons grown for ma duce enough stuff,—I mean of course 
. , fro of: alo 2S p é f 
ica rn ire Mia a — ed much of what we do produce is not of 
| > “ ¢ rhe 2manc é : ~ ¢ 
|; to some other truit, and the dema a good quality. I find that if I have 
ality of > duct. ee iG ; jf 
the quality of the product ways finda buyer and at a. good 
A very important factor 1n secur- price, 
formity. Under the present system, trying to sell the first canned fruits 
grading and packing is frequently and vegetables that I put up. I bought 
| opinion of specialists in the Depart- neighborhood, and in buying my cans 
ment of Agriculture, is a mistake. I could buy so much cheaper by the 
be left free to give his attention to ed for my own use, expecting to sell 
securing a pack of standard count what I did not want. We had a good 
The grader should have thrown out bought. I did not try to sell anything 
beforehand all undesirable fruit and J] canned until alone in the winter, 
loupes according to their ripeness. gone. Then I began to ask people 
The latter is an important point, for about buying my stuff, and they 
loupes produced in the West are of- hut 
ten marketed in a green condition in 


loupes is an important industry are greatly facilitate the adoption of the 
ment of Agriculture, as a promising growers’ codperative marketing or- 
| e 5 £ = i: 2 - rk sting ¢ ag Fo 6 1 e 
one-half of the trouble in marketing to the management of such houses. 
| securing a steady and properly pre- tent field men inspect the members’ 
ing the crop and in order to prevent 
munity produced crops of the same 
the central packing houses. In these 
$84 96 to $104 86 pays for BOARD, TUITION in the Literary Depast- || tent and willing to grade and pack 
e ~ by the packer, throwing out all fruit 
fruit, a uniform standard of quality 
7 : the packer free to devote his atten- 
for the entire session of nine months. 
Dilime«e cite, =o cantaloupes has increased greatly 
: ‘ OV ack hz 21s eady sales, 
and celigious aspect of the school.’’—Rev. J. J, Honor Students at the Best Colleges of "the UR el ick hampers re udy sale 
eac 
. . R. , the other hand, years of observation 
Sec’y of Education of Baptist State Convention. @ - 1+ 
Business, Expression, condition. 
thorough educational Pe . ss 
| Vocal and Band. etables of first-class quality. Even 
be taken and the mediocre stock left WAVE come to the conctusion that 
profit by seeing that his product is cure that’a great many farmers will 
taloupe industry will profit by im- «pis statement. 
ket. It is always possible for the staple stuff. In the second place, too 
| is almost certain to vary directly with a good article for sale that I can al- 
ing the desired attractiveness is uni- When I first learned this was in 
done by the same man. This, in the the first canning machine in my 
Whenever possible the packer should crate that I bought more than I need- 
which is both tight and attractive. fruit crop, and I filled all the cans I 
also should have graded the canta- when all fruits and vegetables were 
experience has shown that canta- would say, “Yes, I use canned stuff, 
nearby cities, 


[ have never been able to get any 
of the home-canned stuff that was 
good, and for that reason I quit buying 
anything but the standard brands.” 
So you can readily see that some 
one had made 
the public. 





while other shipments 
reach the large Eastern markets in 
an overripe condition. Fruit design- 
ed for long journeys should be pack- 
|ed when less mature than that in- 
7] tended for marketing near at hand. 
The packing of cantaloupes would 
be simplified and the packages made 
more attractive by the use of a much 
smaller variety of containers. The 
full-sized standard crate and stand- 
ard flat crate meet most of the de- 
mands of the market and should be 
Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, used whenever practicable. The 
drew 366 young men and women last year from | standard cantaloupe crate is the one 








a bad impression on 
The result was I failed to 
get a single order. I began to think 
then how I would get people to buy, 
so when I started to town again I put 
a few cans in my wagon, I then 
hunted up people that I knew used a 
good deal of canned goods. I told 
them that I did not have anything 
to sell them that day, but was going 
to give them a few cans to try, and, 
when they used it if they were satis- 








East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who 
agree toteach. Fall term begins September 26, 1916. 


For catalog and other information address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


Mars Hill College 64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other 


States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 
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R. L. MOORE, President, 























-A clean, honorable profession 
forambitious young men. LOUIS- 
VILLE COLLEGE, one of the best 
equipped in the United States. Un- 
surpassed clinical opportunities. 
Last 3-year course begins October. 
For information write Box 24, 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky 







MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PMARMACY 
STUART McGuire, M. D., DEAN 
New college building completely equipped. 
Extensive Hospital and Dispensary facilities. 
For catalogue and information, address 
J. R. MCCAULEY, SECRETARY 
1132 E.CLaY STRE=-T, RICHMOND, Va. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ ’. 


MARS HILL. N. C.. 





in which the bulk of the crop is now 
shipped from California, New Mexi- 
co, Florida, Utah, Colorado, Texas, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Delaware, 
Maryland, and several other states. 
It consists of two ends, 12 inches 
square, connected by twelve slats 2314 
to 24 inches long. Such a crate should 
contain 45 melons. The “standard 
flat” crate used in Colorado measures 
414 by 13 by 23 inches. 

Whatever type of crate is used, it 
is important that the melons in each 
container should be of the same size. 
This is insisted upon by dealers who 
supply large restaurants, hotels, rail- 


fied with the samples I would be glad 
to take an order, and would guaran- 
tee that it was all as good as the 
samples. Where I knew the parties 
were good I would tell them to use 
the stuff and then pay for it. The re- 
sult was that in a short time I could 
not supply the demand. 

Since that time I have applied that 
rule to everything I have to sell. If 
I haven’t a first-class article I tell my 
customers just what I have, and that 
one rule has solved the market pro- 
position so far as the local markets 
are concerned. E. LE: HUGHES: 

Why Not, Miss. 
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TWO PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS- 
FUL MARKETING 


Quality and Quantity Important— 
How One Farmer Secures a Prem- 
ium On His Eggs and Another On 
His Hogs—Codperation Essential 





HE first essential to successful 

marketing consists in producing 
products of the highest grade. Asa 
people we have not placed on quality 
the stress that we 
should have done. 
We have had the 
best of opportuni- 
ties to realize the 
value of quality 
or grade, for few 
agricultural pro- 
ducts have a 
greater number of 
grades than does 

PROF. DUGGAR our great staple 
crop, cotton. Yet we have too gen- 
erally missed the lesson by not our- 
selves paying close attention to the 
class of each bale of cotton sold. 

Indeed the selling of cotton alone 
has been largely responsible for the 
fact that the average cotton grower 
is a poor salesman. For here is a 
product for all grades of which there 
is universal demand, the difference in 
price between commercial samples of 
short staple cotton has been relative- 
ly less than between the different 
grades of butter, hay, apples, etc., 
since the dyeing of cotton cloth goes 
far towards leveling original differ- 
ences, and since quality of cotton 
used does not count in the making of 
explosives. 

Among the examples recently 
brought to the writer’s attention in 
connection with the assistance that 
the Alabama Extension Service is en- 
deavoring to afford to farmers 
through its project on marketing, 
may be mentioned the following, as 
showing that highest quality of pro- 
duct brings prices that are worth 
striving for: 

One farmer sells all his White Leg- 
horn eggs at five cents per dozen 
over the price of other eggs in the 
same market. He states that he could 
sell 40 times as many at the same ad- 
vance. His success is due to produc- 




















Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most everyone likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have 
a snappy taste and at the 
same time be healthful. 
Probably no beverage an- 
swers every requirement so 
completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food- 
drink, made of roasted wheat 
and a bit of wholesome mol- 
asses, affords a rich Java- 
like flavor, yet contains no 
harmful element. 


The original Postum Cereal 
must be boiled; Instant Pesium 
is made in the cup; “quick as 
a wink,” by adding hot water, 
and stirring. 


Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, 
are healthful, and good for 
children and grown-ups. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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| gasoline engine at a cost of 15 cents 
| for operation? How many other odd 
| jobs about the farm such as pumping 





| prices as in times of low prices. 


ing eggs that are sterile, collected 
daily, culled in packing, packed in the 
neatest and most approved cartons, 
and to a hundred details of arrange- 
ment that seem insignificant, but that 
pay. 

The writer was recently in the pas- 
tures and feed lot of a farmer who | 
had just raised and sold in St. Louis | 
a carload of hogs that brought $9.40 
per hundred pounds. A carlot of sim- 
ilar hogs that he was then grazing 
and feeding showed that among the 
secrets of his success were (1) the 
raising of pure-bred or practically 
pure-bred hogs; (2) the timing of 
his litters so as to insure uniformity 
in age; and (3) the use of a carefully 
thought out system of feeding and 
pasturing. 

Among examples of how not to se- 
cure top prices may be mentioned the 
case of the farmer who shipped 
sweet potatoes of excessive size, op- 
enly stating that he expected to es- 
cape the consequences by shipping 
his next lot to a different party. Fre- 
quent have been the writer’s observa- 
tions in recent months of cars of ex- | 
cellent hay lowered for the entire 10} 
tons by the inclusion of just a few | 
bales of hay of a lower grade,—a loss | 
of $15 to $20 per car as the penalty 
for failing to realize the importance 
of quality. 

The second requisite to successful 
marketing of most farm products is 
that there shall be offered by the same 
shippers a large amount of products 
of similar high quality. Large buyers 
naturally give preference to the large 
producers or to the dealers who as- 
semble and ship large amounts, for 
only from large-scale shippers can 
the consuming public be sure of get- 
ting more of any identical article 
whose quality pleases the consumers. 

This means that those who produce 
small or moderate amounts of pro- 
ducts must codperate by shipping and 
selling together. It is a case of codp- 
eration or else of dependence on such 
prices as local traders or shippers 
may be willing to pay, after allowing 
themselves a liberal allowance of 
profit. 

Such local buyers serve a good pur- 
pose as a temporary shift, since with- 
out them most farm communities 
that have not yet learned to codper- 
ate in shipping and selling would be 
entirely without a market. The point 
is that the trader’s profits may just as 
well be reaped by the body of produc- 
ers shipping together. 

It should also be noted that a mar- 
ket created by any effective system of 
cooperative shipment is more perma- 
nent than is the system of local trad- 
ers, for the same reason that a core 
poration is more permanent than an 
individual, and also because in times 
of lowest prices there is no certainty 
that the local trader will buy at all, 
for then his margin of profit would 
be smallest. Hence periods of low 
prices have a tendency to bring farm- 
ers to attempts at codperative mar- 
keting. Often the effort is made too 
late. Codperation brings just the 








| same kind of increased profits and in- | 


cidental advantages in times of fair | 


Reader, is it wise to postpone codp- 
eration in marketing in your com- 
munity? J. F: DUGGAR. 





Engine Works for Four or Five Cents 
an Hour 

AN you afford to turn a washing 

machine for three hours each 

week when the same work can be 

done more efficiently with a small 





water, running the grindstone or 
turning the cream separator can you |} 
afford to do when an engine will do 
the same work for four or five cents 
an hour? <A small gasolime engine 
can be purchased for $50, which is 
said by farmers to save the expense 
of an extra farm hand and reduce the | 
time of doing chores one-half.—Ohio | 
Agricultural College. | 


(9) 905 


“Permanent Fertility” 
At a cost of $1.00 per acre per year 


their lands. 


silage on an Indiana stock farm. 


yield 25 bushels per acre. 


ment? 


the information is free. 


10 Otey Building 





The Method is old, tested, and established with thousands of 
the best farmers in the Middle West. 


Ten to twelve years of its 
use has enabled them to double their yields and double the value of 


Ten to twenty years of careful experiment at the agricultural 
colleges of Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Maryland and other states prove conclusively that 


Rock Phosphate Pays 


IT IS THE ECONOMICAL AND PERMANENT SOURCE 
OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Rock Phosphate used with manure has added 75 cents to the 
value of each ton, or based on its cost the increased crop yields paid 
500% annual dividends on the cost of the phosphate. 


$1.05 worth of Rock Phosphate produced crops worth $8.41 at 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 


$3.20 worth of Rock Phosphate added 9 tons to the yield of 
$2.40 worth of Rock Phosphate increased an Illinois wheat 


Twelve years’ use of Rock Phosphate ona Corn Belt Farm has raised its 
crop producing value to $465.00 per acre,—for 7 years it produced 5 tons of alfalfa 
per acre, the next year 20 tons of silage, the next year 115 bus. of corn, the next year 
8814 bus. of oats, and the next year 52 bus. of wheat. Isn’t that worth a $12.00 invest- 


You want to know more about “‘Permanent Fertility.”” You want to learn how 
to enrich your soil and increase your crops at a cost of $1.00 per acre per year,— 


Just write us for prices on DAYBREAK FINELY GROUND ROCK 
PHOSPHATE, and we will send you the books, “The Farm That Won't Wear 
Out” and “Permanent Fertility with Profitable Production.” 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ground Rock Department 


‘ 


Columbia, Tenn. 











(Stem An Unsanitary Privy 





| Is a Hot-bed for Disease 








Disease sneaks in through the unsanitary privy. 
Flies spread the disease to your own fam- 


. ily and your neighbors. Typhoid, scarlet 
A fever, malaria and the hook worm find the old 
9 4 style privy an ideal breeding place. 


As long as these eyesores of the farm—those old 





“SEWERAGE'SYSTEM- 


The perfect system for farm homes, mill villages 
and schools, with or without running water. 
Made of reinforced concrete with solid bottom 
and thoroughly waterproofed to prevent seep- 
age. Requires no cleaning out—no chemicals— 
absolutely fly-proof—will never become offen- 
sive. 

Sanisep employs the two-tank or L. R. S. princi- 
ple of sewerage disposal, which was devised and 
recommended by the U S. Public Health Service, 
and which is recognized as being the most effi- 
cient known. Write for catalog and find 

out how economically your house, school — 

or mill village can be made sanitary. 


Cement Products Co., 
Branch: Wilmington, N. G 


Union Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbia, S. C. bs 








style privies—are allowed to remain they 
are a menace to public health. Why be 
without the convenience of a modern toilet 
when it cost so 
modern system. 


little to put in this 











Sanisep System Requires no 
Cleaning or Chemicals. 








FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 





FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and ali sting- 
ing , biting insects terment your steck, taking away your 


profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
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Shepard’s Chemical Company, inc., Wilmingten, N. C. 






crease their strength. Yeur horses and mules do less 
w four cews give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The ani beceme scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


f ° 
Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liziment 
It will proteet yeur stock from all biting insects—horse 
flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, ete. 
At Al8 Stores—PRICE 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Menawfactured and Guarewtecd by 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


































































































































































































































DECIDE NOT to take 

the chance of depending e 
onsomebody else’scutter, 

If your dealer is -— 

out, he can get order one 


by telegraph and get 
quick delivery of 2 Qui ck 


BVA ANY 


Ensilage 
Cutters 


absolutely dependable. Swift, 
=~ Cingand elevating capacity.» ee 
Sunele ge 
Write today % re. = Catalog — 
\ valuable information for y 


The Jos. Dick Mtg, company 




















SesT HRESHERS 


75 years of honestthresher building 

have won for usa national reputa- 

tlon—-a thresher forevery need, They are simple and sub- 

stantial in construction and light in weight. No big repair 

bills—Gray’s are ‘‘madetostay.’’ The costislow but they 

yield a big return in money saving, They handle millo- 

maize, Kaffir corn, emer sorghum, rice, rye, wheat, oats, 

barley, beans, peas and grass seed. They do the work quick. 
ly and cleanly, 

Before buying a threshersend for our,Catalog—It’s free. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
20 South 8t., Middletown Springs, Vt. 


| 50-TON = 
} +} FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
safer, better than Silos costing three 
times our pricé. 25, 60, 75 an 
sizes at the lowest prices ever made on 
reliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations un- 
necessary akes perfect ensilage. 
Storm m Proof. Le quiesly erected. 
Strongly —-. by dreds of 
{-—> City. 

Write for epee ates I literature. 

JONES SILO CO. 

16 Friead Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blwvd., Chicago, Ell. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 












































FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 





















The jliveliest little 
e@ Book 
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rite today. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2351 Oakland Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2351 EmpireBidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








tock—best and cheapest means of 
ekdidestion for Hogs, Sheep Cattle. 

Name, address and ind number ctamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Go., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


name on pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


Send 
# tal. New catalog 
5 othe factory op. 
ces, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








THE PASTURE iS ESSENTIAL 


ed 


“With a Good Pasture, You Can’t Fail 
in Stock Raising,” Says Prof. H. H. 
Williams, “Without One, You Can’t 
Succeed” 


EW will question the statement 
that the South is passing rapidly 
into a stockraising section. My own 
feeling is that this is a wise move- 
ment. It will bring advantages in 
several directions. Today one of our 
best men came to me to buy a half- 
dozen Angus heifers. He said his son 
had a bull and he wanted ten heifers. 
L told him he could have the heifers 
and he was doing a wise thing. 

An essential to success in raising 
stock is a good pasture. In fact I 
hardly see how a man can fail with 
stock if he has a good pasture. And 
I do not see how he can succeed, if 
he is lacking in pasturage. 

I have succeeded in getting a fine 
pasture. And I understand by a good 
pasture, one that will fatten a horse. 
When I bought my pasture, the 
neighbors made merry at my ex- 
pense. One said he would give me 
three months to sell out at half price. 
Another said I was the fourth man 
to own that land that he knew,—and 
the sheriff sold it for the other three. 
The land was badly washed. It was 
naked and thin. Cows turned upon it 
would barely stop to graze. 


Now on 50 acres I have 20 head of 
Angus cattle, six horses (including a 
mare and her colt), 28 sheep, and a 
flock of goats. None of these animals 
has had any grain since April 10. I 
give them nothing but salt. These 
animals are all doing well. Each one, 
except the mare, is adding flesh daily. 
And the mare is raising a beautiful 
Percheron colt and holding what 
flesh she had. 


I call this a good pasture. How was 
it done? Crimson clover helped. Late 
in September I like to run a tooth 
harrow over the pasture and sow 
crimson clover seed. The clover 
comes early and the stock graze it 
and leave the grass. This gives the 
grass a good opportunity to start in 
the spring. And I think the clover 
has a good influence on the soil. 

Next I like a few sheep in the pas- 
ture. They take care of the weeds. 
But the best thing for a pasture is a 
goat. He loves a bush—especially a 
sassafras bush. And a sassafras bush 
hates grass. One can’t have good 
grass in bushes and briers. It is ex- 
pensive and troublesome to cut these 
at the right time. One day I went 
from the pasture, when the bushes 
looked large and wasteful, up street 
and a man offered me three goats for 
$12. I bought them and put them in 
this pasture. They went straight for 
the sassafras bushes. In a short while 
the last one was gone. I have not 
seen a sassafras bush for several 
years. I have seen a goat climb the 
bush. I have seen him straddle it 
and bear it down and hold it while a 
half dozen little fellows would run up 
and help him eat it. I watch them 
with delight. These three goats and 
one other nannie have paid me well 
in money and work, and I have now a 
flock of 140 head. I have set them to 
work on a new pasture. 

This is the whole story of how I 
have made the best pasture in this 
section. H. H. WILLIAMS. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Care May Prevent Overheating Horse 


ORSEMEN need to be on their 
guard against overheating. Most 


| cases of overheating can be prevent- 
ed by keeping a few simple things in 
mind. 

Give at least a pailful of water to 
each horse about 10 o’clock and again 
at 3 or 4 o’clock on a hot day. Be 
very careful with a horse that is a lit- 
tle out of health, if you are working 
him on a hot day. 

Look out for a horse that after 








sweating freely suddenly stops sweat- 
ing. Put such a horse in the shade 
as soon as possible and give a moder- 
ate drink. 

Do not put a horse not in good con- 
dition for hard work in the center of 
a four-horse team in hot weather. 

Work carefully on a hot day when 
the atmosphere is moist and heavy. 

A horse can hardly get too hot to 
water, but one must regulate the 
amount by the temperature of the 
water. 

In case of an attack of overheating, 
the horse should be taken to the 
shade as soon as possible. A treat- 
ment of the surface of the body, par- 
ticularly of the head, with cold water 
should be given until the temperature 
is within a degree or two of normal. 
Stimulants, such as whisky or brandy, 
well diluted, should be given as early 
as possible. 

In most cases it is better to plan to 
avoid overheating than to plan to 
treat the horse for it—M. H. Rey- 
nolds, University Farm, St. Paul. 





Soy Bean Meal Valuable Feed for Hogs 


N BOTH rapidity and economy of 

gains, soy bean meal has proved it- 
self a superior product for part of a 
ration for hogs. In a test recently 
closed, the Animal Industry Division 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station made an effort to determine 
the value of soy bean and peanut meal 
as a feed for hogs, and to also deter- 
mine what effect these feeds would 
have on the bodies of animals. It is 
thought by some that these meals will 
soften the bodies of swine, thus ren- 
dering them unfit or undesirable for 
the uses of the packer and consumer. 

In the experiment three lots of pigs 
were taken. Lot 1 was fed a ration 
of corn and shorts; Lot 2, a ration of 
corn and soy bean meal; Lot 3, a ra- 
tion of corn and peanut meal. At the 
conclusion of the tests it was found 
that the second lot, which had receiv- 
ed the ration of soy bean meal in ad- 
dition to other feed, had made the 
most economical and rapid gains. Lot 
3 ranked next, and corn and shorts 
proved to be the least effective ration 
fed. 

The results of this experiment fol- 
low closely the results obtained upon 
the Fdgecombe Test Farm, and to- 
gether they prove that soy bean and 
peanut meals are valuable feeds, with 
the soy bean meal the favorite. 





UR people are planting the Pearl or 

Cattail millet for hogs and cattle 
to graze upon. It is very tender when 
young and furnishes abundant graz- 
ing. I have not seen it recommended 
to graze. The idea is to have small 
lots and change say every 8 to 10 
days.—H. M. Johnson, Johnston, Co., 
Ne 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

HEREFORDS 
21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
JERSEYS 
26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C, 

M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
9—Kingfisher County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Aug. 1—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 
SWINE 
Oct, 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires. L. B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager. 


Oct. As- 


Oct. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


| THE POULTRY YARD| 
Are Your Chickens Doing Well? 


F, FOR no apparent reason, there is 

a lack of thrift among your young 
chicks, perhaps the cause is lice, or 
worms in the intestines. Examine the 
chicks about the head for head lice. 
Lice are more likely to be present 
on hen-raised chicks. If lice are 
found, grease the heads of the chicks 
with lard which is free from salt. Do 
not use lard and sulphur. Apply the 
lard with the finger, rubbing the head, 
neck, under the wings, and around 
the vent. The brooding hen should 
also be treated. One of the best meth- 
ods of exterminating lice on the ma- 
ture fowls is to rub a piece of blue 
ointment the size of a pea into the 
skin just beneath the vent, and also 
under each wing. Do not daub it on, 
but rub it well into the skin, as blue 
ointment is very poisonous and will 
kill the hen if she gets some of it into 
her mouth. 

If no lice are found, carefully exam- 
ine the intestines of a dead chick for 
intestinal parasites, such as_ tape- 
worms or round worms. If worms of 
any kind are found, the chicks should 
be treated and removed to fresh 
ground where there are no worms in 
the soil. As long as the chicks remain 
on the old runs the danger of con- 
tamination is always present. 

To treat for intestinal parasites, 
feed should be withheld for 12 hours, 
and one of the following remedies 
given: 





Powdered areca nut, 30 to 45 grains for an 
adult bird; 15 grains for immature chicks, 

This can be mixed in a wet mash 
and fed so that each gets an equal 
amount. It can be fed to older birds 
in capsules which can be forced down 
the gullet. 

Turpentine, 1 to 3 teaspoonsfuls, de- 
pending upon the age of the bird, is 
also effective. It can be made less se- 
vere by mixing with an equal amount 
of cottonseed oil, but if ineffective, 
should be used full strength. The best 
method of giving turpentine is by 
forcing it through a small flexible 
catheter that has been oiled and is 
passed through the throat into the 
crop. 

Good results have been reported 
also with the use of tobacco dust, 
using 5 to 10 grains to a bird. This 
can also be fed in a wet mash. 

The droppings containing the 
worms should be burned or buried 
deep to protect the chickens from 
picking them up.—Missouri College of 
Agriculture. 





Timely Hints for Poultry Raisers 


S THE chicks 
more room. 
let them crowd. 
Beware of musty, moldy, sour, or 
decayed feed. It is sure to cause 
trouble. 


Tough grass is of no value as a 
green feed. Better sow some quick- 
growing crop. 

Feed hoppers greatly reduce the 
work. If they are kept filled, the 
chicks will never go hungry. 

If your chicks are not doing well 
something is wrong. Look out for 
lice and for worms in the intestines. 

Two-year-old hens had better be 
sent to the market. They seldom pay 
for their feed if kept over a third 
season. 

Grit and oyster shell should be in- 
cluded in the ration for both young 
and old. To neglect this would be 
poor economy. 

Shade is one of the most important 
essentials during the hot months. Get 
the chicks into the orchard and corn- 
field. It is not too late to plant sun- 
flowers. 

Mark the pullets this fall so that 
you will know just how old your hens 
are. A leg band on the right leg one 
year and on the left leg the next will 
assist in culling the flock. A hog 
ring will serve the purpose.—H. L. 
Kempster. 


grow they need 
It does not pay to 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
Ss BERKSHIRES 
g wwismnnrrian comand evict, _HOLSTEINS 
: SELWYN FARMS ald Bogan ae Black Poland Chinas vg as 
e EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, | Bs : ‘ “ae a Purebred Registered 
., BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE Wallbure, Davidson Co., N.C. || (IEO™ SaRafeoll 
‘ Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. iy yy: bs |. ‘ HOL Ss T EI N 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black W/ 4) LAY } CATT 
e pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. , LE 
5 Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. 
4 —_——_ aren eee of aie A gent yg eons 
We have a very fine lot of these pigs on hand, | MADtEUIG IO AID hiriateete Hie: stoiake itceiar 
e 3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 each. || Soe kee ane “easily” raised calves, ability to at. 
1, John A. Young & Sons, | | fensmute i into the vauable Sroducts, mille, but 
eo 9 | Ss e nto e vaiuable products, m ut- 
ter, l and beef, and I 
d Greensboro, N. C. in the profitable production of milk or anete 
d breeg have Eoubled in the past few years. Inves- 
ves- 
l- tiga 
he ’ PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM Setid for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
sf ooklets 
“et Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
ie Li Premi Korndyke 88356, f Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
i nil aa ei Bey fe cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, Berd heaeee Lg Oa ees Ree torndses Ge aie Vals Voeman 198185 Son ‘< King F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt, 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 82.81 but- 
n, 8 ee ee eens sbeens gem Gra 7days. He is wi out ee hy tol vA pon. nt eheuptenst 100 exten, bate 
spring of either Boar for " above sires at e fe i rec- 2 
le All hogs guaranteed choleraimmune. we dane. hiss eure ag pull {and heiter calves {ror Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Holsteins males with royal breeding and indi 
; Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey li Real bargains in youn 
lL Calves of either sex or breed for sale. ccws and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. belie as LMS tested, ressenabie 
-O Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, Orange County, New York. Of Merit prices, s, Satisfaction | uaranteed. Try 
ai ry an ee ree 
r KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 
ats The Belted Mortgage Lifter 
or Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become SHORTHORNS 
J a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. Use a Short- “Chant. Are yout raising beef? A Shorthorn 
of 7 Roe Eee eee) ere ee h B ll queve bene aad sere nana of BELLE 
very market. If you wouid like free informa- 
ld tion and literature om the Hampshire Hog, ad- re oe CL sila Gay Was 
sh dress, E.C STONE s t 4 Are youa daryiman? A Santi ue by no ae 
> 5 Ce . Secretary, uce your m yes and he ~ 1 get you calves tha 
in Hampshire Record Association, cop aet Soma Gury beet — oe 
in 3 Seid eek. s 703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for . 
° 5 your purpose, b: cause it is adapted to all conditions, 
= e * le & —Choi lot of 4 . old | of quiet tempe t, takes on flesh readily, and yield 
bold rbd bald LOL hs DUROC-JERSEYS peers Soa aowe. Pairs mated ‘no a liberal flow of milk.” ee 
You want a gilt or mature sow to farrow a litter akin. All from heavyweight prize- The Shorthorn always works improvement, 
5 pl genes to the Fair this Fall, so place your . winning — Probably the largest Address oes Sherthera aes Association, 
a2) \ t exter Par VO. cago, tll, 
-§ order with us immediately. | Wecan suppiy you | | quarry FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES Fe ee ee 
n . pairs, unrelated, open and bred gilts, also ser- Write me. B.Q. OWEN, R.F.B.1, Bedford. Va. | 
viee boars REGISTERED DUROCS RM SHORTH 
AMWORTHS SHEDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS 
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ds Superior Chief Again No. 64449 ‘ox P. aymond, Ga. 
‘ ABERDEEN-ANGUS ” 
vn of Quality and 
i i Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
Fine Breeding. want the big mellow type with plenty of size Register ed Angus Bull For Sale HORSES 
ie None Better. and breeding I — to please you. eee pln Sean 
< Write me your wants ome and see one 20 head from 10 to 16 months 
is Keystone’s Lee Duke of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. of age. Price for 10 days $125. KENTUCKY SADDLE & 
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ue JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C yon can be taken care of nicely. | an ay oe inners yerenay, None 
e . . : and guar- 
b : »N.%.1|// Reg. DUROC-JERSEYS || simon £. Lantz, Congervitie, m1. | | 28S asec via: 
“4 (Chol vf ) Put it up tous. Our prices are right 
re Olera immune. r Both , all 5 Ww 4 ‘ 
: BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED ANGUS CA PTLE—-es strains. Bulls Bi estes, soem Sa it 
Po B k hi Service Boars $25 each. ready fon, service by Trojan. Erica and Queen Mother : A : , Owner, % > 
e sires. an exceptionally andsome 
SN. er § res DARBYSHIRE & M STALLION, pcemneLos in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
ceCASKILL weight 1950 5 
d \ I am offering you pigs " ROSE DALE "STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. THAT Ss RIGHT, 
e from sons and daughters Bainbridge, Ga. UNCLE SAM 
st of Lord Brumley-Manley Abe d A I am offering a num- ¥ 
st, 199900. He will transmit rdeen-Angus 12° 3 young bulls, 
his | Ey Sa ae —————__ cows ani heifers, good Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
ent breeding condition he D U RO Cc . Enough to last about an- individuals and well bred at moderate prices. and free from lice; some neat, 
he : Wier declet pane other week. Fair warning! Stock registered. attractive letterheads ; : Fae t 
aid and Holstein calves. JERSEYS Fhe Mey 5... B.. -- pou | | 4. & BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missoari and careful attention whi ke 
Ow prices = Fa : ° 
oN * =of blood lines, each a good ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
a ieeeess oe ee ——— individual. Registered. Sat- TI: A tomers are the first things nee- 
fe) . W. . Proprietor. sfaction guaranteed. Fold- 7 
W.W.SHAY, er free. ane sacrifice is Kentucky Holsteins ¥ot® sexes of, va- essary. | = next thing is an adver- 
about ended—our loss is culin tested. Splen- . 
FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS en Cruso, N. C. your gain. did bull calves at farmers’ prices. Th P. ° F. r27} 
7 50 fine 8-months-old registered pigs, out of WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. clit. 
d boas sows and by fine ci pag oy: aa each. CAREFULLY SELECTED, REGISTERED 
1S airs not related. $ fine ones for $40. Oc 
to é A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. DURO C-JERSEY PIG 'S, 
and service boars for sale. LEONARD F. COTTEN, a 
or : Write for particulars. Route 1, WASHINGTON, N. C. a S Ou ave e ar e e 
étie j FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 
; Registered Durocs. PoED A ris. NO MATTER WHETHER IT’S 
4 m Don’t buy until you get our quotations. ——COTTON, ———— POULTRY, 
. y DUROC- ROC-JERSEYS PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, ——————s CVESTOCE. ree 
- }  Aldurin Farm Duroes eT ee. . aT ane 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS. : 
the Splendid 3 mos. old boars out of best blood line sows, you can find a report telling you exactly how some group of farmers have come 
the sad teas Gn Te pemeaenek” Welseae ane ke aie together to sell this product and have made money by so doing—and how you 
Bred SOWS, bred and open ay ye ~ hf — gilt, weight 90 lbs and your neighbors can do the same. 
™ gilts, boars ready for ser- D. J. Simmons, Prop., 4, Timmonsville, S.C. Where can you get this information? Why, in 
. . . ee 
for vice, pigs. The breeding and bs elo bec ee ‘‘How Farmers Coodperate 
ge the individuals are both of POLAND PIGS : ‘and sot Boare alt Cham- le, F 
ip bowe a ea d Double Profit 
= the best. CHINA and Double Profits 
: fv. E. BROWN tot ,_ TENN. & 
lird > : B 
y CLARENCE POE 
+ 
Z Aldurin Farm, Avalon, Ga. Registered Big Boned Poland Chinas “If farmers of the South would buy and study such books as Clarence 
in- ’ JONES duB. Yow, Owner. Big type Poe’s ‘How Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits,’ as diligently as the 
ing We have over one hundred good pigs now ready doctor, the lawyer or the banker studies publications pertaining to his 
reo to ship, write for prices and booklet. 4 work, then indeed would our land become a ‘New South.’ ’’—C, A. Hines, 
N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. Every city has its merchant associations, its bar associations, its bankers’ 

t ssociations, etc.,— each > havi s its , the betterment of that, 2 
ant ) e ESSEX | See aac pic Bice there Mi bees stk ag a oon SS ae th — 
Get Duroc-Jersey Pigs onan oeen we | cause they mean INCREASED PROFITS for the members, The farmer is about 
rn- a the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSRY Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS | the only man who has not realized the power of business organization, and has 
un- , Pigs dio Desondar eteasn) 7. he had at any price, Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | been working single-handed against these other organizations to his diadvantage. 

and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing | &°ra goats, Jersey cattle Satisfaction or money | Resolve now to remedy this defect. Get started on the right road by getting 

REMERON agp byl once pig. ee ae back. | a copy of “How Farmers Codi ate and Double Profits.”” You'll n r t it 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express p: J. BE. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. ° ve ers ooperate c ouble Pr s. °o ever regre . 
hat both ways. Write me. eee | Bound in cloth, $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50. 

“ G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S.C. O. I. C. SWINE Address all orders to 
one . & C. 
will DUROC-JERSEYS 0. I. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- ° 
hog Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs | ADP)A44esre 
L old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, now ready at $10 each, $18 per | . ° 
° prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. Dale | no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- | | 
OAK RIDGE FARM, greed. The best of breeding 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S.C. Route 2 Bedford, Va. 
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No ICE is given that the annual meeting of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance will be held at Alli- 
ance headquarters, near Hillsboro, August 19. A 
good attendance is expected. 








EATURE aarticles of next week’s Progressive 

Farmer will be: “How the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange Operates,” by R. C. Gano; “The 
Need for Greater Economy in Farm Production 
and Home Management,” by Professor Massey; 
“Cowpeas and Soy Beans,” by B. L. Moss; and 
“How to Wash Different Fabrics,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





a main thing we wish to urge upon every 
Progressive Farmer reader is this—that you 
really start doing codperative selling no matter on 
how small a scale you have to start. We say this 
because the important thing is to get our farmers 
weaned away from selling every man for himself, 
and when once this is done, then larger and larger 
groups will learn to codperate. 





ORTH Carolina farmers are already getting 

great benefits from the Division of Markets of 
the North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station, and these benefits will 
increase steadily as the farmers learn of the help 
offered them by the Division, and make greater 
use of its possibilities. Read Professor Camp’s 
article on another page and write him if you need 
help about any of the matters mentioned in his 
article. 





EARLY every week somebody writes us for 

help on codperative marketing of cotton, cot- 
ton seed, fruit, vegetables, poultry, livestock or 
dairy products. Frequently the inquirer wished 
to know what plan has succeeded best in other 
localities, and then when he has decided on a plan, 
what sort of rules and by-laws should be adopted, 
etc. Naturally it is impossible to give such infor- 
mation in detail in a letter, and we are glad that 
so many readers are beginning first to study our 
new book, “How Farmers Codperate and Double 
Profits,’ asking then for special information on 
any points not made clear in that volume. 





IRGINIA, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Alabama and Texas now have mar- 
keting bureaus. Farmers interested in forming 
associations or in getting help about marketing 
products should correspond with state marketing 
officials as follows: G. W. Koiner, Richmond, Va.; 
Wm. R. Camp, Raleigh, N. C.; E. J. Watson, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Commissioner of Agriculture, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Emmet A. Jones, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Fred W. Davis, Austin, Texas. Farmers interested 
in marketing problems should also write the Divis- 
ion of Markets and Rural Organization, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington. 





VERY farmer who is a business farmer and 

sells farm products or livestock by mail should 
have a copy of the “Official Postal Guide,” con- 
taining a full alphabetical list of United States 
postoffices, and also lists arranged by states, each 
state in turn being arranged by counties. They also 
contain much other valuable postal information. 
These books once sold for about $3 each but are 
now offered by the Government from 30 to 75 
cents per volume. For 50 cents you can obtain a 
guide bound in paper which will stand all ordinary 
usage. Address your letter to Disbursing Clerk, 
Postofice Department, Washington, D. C., as soon 
as possible. 





OTTON acreage in the various Southern states 

this year shows increases as compared with 
last year as follows: Virginia, 30 per cent, North 
Carolina, 13; South Carolina, 15; Georgia, 12; 
Florida, 5; Alabama, 2; Mississippi, 16; Louisiana, 
20; Texas, 8; Arkansas, 15; Tennessee, 30; United 
States as a whole, 12.1. The corn acreage shows 
increases as compared with last year in the vari- 
ous states as follows: Virginia, 1 per cent; North 
Gé@rolina, the same acreage as last year; Alabama, 
3; United States as a whole, 3-10 of 1 per cent. The 


following states show a decrease in acreage: 
Georgia, 3 per cent; Tennessee, 4; Mississippi, 4; 
Louisiana, 3; Texas, 1; Arkansas, 2. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has just issued a statement concerning crop 
conditions on July 1, and crop progress during 
June. Letting 100 represent the average July 1 
conditions of all crops for ten years past, the July 
1, 1916, averages in the Southern states (all crops) 
were as follows: Virginia, 105.8; North Carolina, 
97.9; South Carolina, 96.5; Georgia, 101.7; Florida, 
99.6; Tennessee, 102.3; Alabama, 100.7; Mississippi, 
106.2; Louisiana, 105.4; Texas, 102.2; Oklahoma, 
101.6; Arkansas, 109. 8. The average condition of 
these twelve Southern states is 102.5 per cent as 
compared with the average 101.6, taking the United 
States as a whole. This 102.5 figure represents a 
6.6 per cent increase in the conditions of crops 
over last month in the Southern states, while the 
increase in the United States as a whole was 3.9 
per cent. In our cotton crop statistics last week 
the heading “Acres” should obviously have_read 
“Thousands of Acres.” 


Books and Publications on Marketing 


—_—_—— 


HE subject of scientific marketing of farm 

crops is sonew that not many books and 

publications bearing on the subject are yet 
to be had. 

“The Marketing of Farm Products,” by Prof. L. 
D. H. Weld, of Yale University (The Macmillan 
Co., Pubs., price $1.50), is perhaps the best volume 
describing marketing methods as they are. The 
farmer who has difficulty in understanding mar- 
keting terms and operations will find this book 
exceedingly valuable, and a copy should be in the 
office of every marketing association. 

The writer’s “How Farmers Codperate and Dou- 
ble Profits” (price $1) does not attempt to describe 
general marketing methods, but describes instead 
the methods and policies adopted by farmers and 
farmers’ organizations in successfully marketing 





products—grain, cotton, cotton seed, fruit, vegeta- 


bles, livestock, butter, poultry, eggs, etc. 

The National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits has published an interesting volume 
—the report of the 1915 meeting. The price is $1 
and the volume may be had on application to Char- 
les W. Holman, Secretary National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits, Madison, Wisconsin. 
This National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits is a very useful organization, and all inter- 
ested farmers should ask Secretary Holman for 
free information about it. The next annual meet- 
ing (the fourth) will be held in Chicago or Kansas 
City about December 1. 

The United States Department of Agriculture up 
to four years ago had published no bulletins on 
marketing or rural coOperation. Writing from Ire- 
land in 1912, the writer called attention to the fact 
that while Irish and English Agricultural Depart- 
ments were trying to help farmers in these mat- 
ters, our own American Department had done 
nothing. Since that time the following farmers’ bul- 
letins have beenissued and are free to our readers: 


591—C lassifics ation and Grading of Cotton. 





508 B— Mi urket Ha 

677— -Growing ita ay in the South for Market. 

696—Handling and Shipping Citrus Fruits in the Gulf 
States, 

445—Marketing Eggs Through the Creamery. 

594—Shipping Eggs by. Parcel Post. 

584—Storing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes. 

703—Suggestions for Parcel Post Marketing. 

707—The Commercial Grading, Packing and Shipping 


of Cantaloupes. 





Commence Planning Now for the Winter 
Cover Crop 


-_ 

T IS not too early to begin thinking and plan- 

ning for a winter cover crop, assuming that you 

are thoroughly convinced of the advantages of 
such. We do not see how anyone who has read 
The Progressive Farmer for any length of time 
can have any doubts upon this subject, so we are 
going to assume that you are going into this fall 
with the determination of keeping the ground cov- 
ered with a mantle of green, winter as well as 
summer. 

While it is of course too early to plant any of 
the crops to be used for this purpose, yet much can 
be done between now and planting time to insure 
their success. In the first place, we must decide 
just which of these crops are the best suited for 
our purpose, decide upon the land upon which they 
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will do best, and keep their planting at the proper 
time in mind while the cultivation of that land is 
going on this summer. 

One difficulty with these fall crops is the secur- 
ing of a stand, owing to the scarcity of moisture. 
By having the seed already on hand we can take 
immediate advantage of a few days of favorable 
weather, thus frequently insuring a stand where 
otherwise the few days’ delay in getting the seed 
might cause failure. Again, if by any chance we 
have failed to plant the stubble tand, this failure 
can partly be made up for by sowing it to some of 
the winter legumes, and success with them can be 
almost insured if we will give this stubble land 
several good diskings during the summer, thus not 
only destroying the weeds and grass that other- 
wise would take possession of it, but at the same 
time saving for the use of the fall-sowed seed all 
the moisture it contains and what comes to it dure 
ing the summer. 





Promptness in Marketing 





O, Mr. Smith promised to have plenty of to- 

matoes here this afternoon to supply my 
customers. He has disappointed me and 
consequently forced me to disappoint my customs 
ers. Therefore, I shall have to buy from some one 
else in future.” 

So spoke a merchant in our hearing recently. 
The moral is obvious. The farmer or trucker who 
is to make a marketing success must have a high 
regard for his word, and remember that July 22 
means July 22 and not July 23 or 24. Farmers get 
so used to depending on uncertain seasons, etc., 
that they sometimes fail to realize that markets, 
like time and tide, wait for no man. “The religion 
of the due date,” as some has called it, cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 


Paste This Up in the Kitchen 


ARM papers and experiment stations are ale 

ways talking about “balanced rations” for 

slivestock, but we must not forget that bale 
anced rations for human animals are just as ime 
portant. 

When the average housewife is told merely that 
she should have a diet containing protein, starch, 
fat, sugar, mineral matter, etc., in the proper pro- 
portions, she is often dazed and gives up. We 
wish to call attention, therefore, to the simple 
plan recently suggested by Mrs. Hutt. She has 
made up the following list of foods, and points out 
that if the farm woman “will put these lists on her 
kitchen wall and will endeavor to have one food 
from each group for each meal, or at least once a 
day, she cannot stray very far from a well bal- 
anced diet.” Here is the list: 

GROUP 1 
Chief Sources of Protein 








GROUP 2 
Chief Sources of Starch 


1. Milk, cheese, curd. 1. Cereal breakfast foods. 
2. Eggs. 2. Breads, 
3. Lean meats, 3. Rice. 
4. Fish. 4, Crackers, 
5. Poultry. 
6. Dried peas and beans, 
GROUP 3 GROUP 4 

Chief Sources of Fat Chief Sources of Mineral 
1. Cream, Matter and Organic Acids 
2 Butter, 1. Vegetables, 
3. Bacon. 2. Potatoes, 
4 Salad oil. 3. Fruits. 

GROUP 5 
Chief Sources of Sugar 
Sugar. 


Simple candy. 

Plain cake. 

Plain cookies, 

Syrups. 

Jams, preserves, jellies, 
fruit butters, 


A Thought for the Week 


HEREAS, God Almighty has given to every 
\ man one mouth to be fed and one pair of 

hands adapted to furnish food for that 
mouth, if anything can be proved to be the will of 
Heaven it is proved by this fact that that mouth 
is to be fed by those hands, without being inter- 
fered with by any other man who has also his 
mouth to feed and his hands to labor with. I hold, 
if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that 
should do all the eating and none of the work, He 
would have made them with mouths only and no 
hands and if He had made another class, that He 
intended should do all the work and none of the 
eating, He would have made them without mouths 
and with all hands.——Abraham Lincoln. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 

















Make a Start With Codperative Marketing 


E WANT to see the time come when no 

farmer in the South will market his pro- 

ducts single-handed. And to this end, Mr. 
Farmer, you must be willing at first to work with a 
small group of codperators. In fact, this is not only 
necessary, but also desirable. We must crawl be- 
fore we can walk, and if big marketing organiza- 
tions were formed before farmers had had experi- 
ence in working out smaller organizations, mis- 
takes might be made that would permanently han- 
dicap the movement. We must begin with small 
groups and gradually develop larger ones. 

Begin talking over the subject with your broth- 
ers and cousins and nearest neighbors therefore. 
Put it up to them in this way: “Isn’t it likely that 
if we put all our stuff together we could get better 
attention on the markets than we can get so long 
as each man sells for himself? Wouldn’t we be 
more likely to get the stuff accurately graded and 


“to eet the full market price?” 


Let us see how cooperative marketing will work 
out with some of our chief farm produtts. 


See That Your Cotton Is Properly Graded 


AKE cotton to begin with. The average 

farmer naturally knows little as to grades. 

The result is that while the farmer ought to 
get increased prices for grades above middling 
(just as he gets decreased prices for grades below 
middling), it is a common custom in the South for 
buyers to take everything as simply “middling” so 
long as grades above middling are coming in— 
grades that ought to command more than middling 
prices. But just as soon as the poorer cotton be- 
gins coming in, strict grading is done by the buy- 
ers, and the farmer gets docked for every point be- 
low middling without having been paid for any 
points on his grades above middling. 

Here is where the Federal Warehouse bill ad- 
vocated by Congressman Lever would be of tre- 
mendous service to our farmers, and we hope it 
will soon be in operation supplemented by proper- 
ly managed state warehouse systems. Meanwhile, 
however, the state and National Departments of 
Agriculture in several states are arranging to 
grade cotton for farmers, and it would be well for 
every cotton farmer to drop a line to his state 
commissioner of agriculture or experiment station 
director and ask on what terms this grading ser- 
vice can be furinished. Here is one merchant- 
farmer’s experience as recently given us: 

“We have only a small town here, our cotton 
market being too small to have a sworn grad- 
er. Consequently we have sold off to cotton 
factors’ agents as we bought, the sale always 
being made ‘so many bales, to average mid- 
dling” Well, it ‘averaged middling’ all right 
(but never above middling), until probably 40 
per cent of the crop had gone each season. 
Then began the most abominable and disheart- 
ening cutting and slashing of prices. They 
cried out ‘blue cotton, ‘dog tail, ‘yellow,’ 
‘smoked,’ ‘damaged.’ In looking back through 
my cotton book for 1911 I think from the time 
‘the off-grade season’ started until all of my 
cotton was marketed I lost nearly $4 per bale 
under middling. One lot of fourteen bales sold 
basis 8% cents netted .0394 cents. But year be- 
fore last, with a bad season for picking, I had 
my cotton graded by state and National Agri- 
cultural Department experts. The result was 
that on 1,100 bales I lacked only $13.34 of aver- 
aging middling prices for all, whereas I had 
expected to fall $1,000 short of middling basis. 

I am sure this grading saved me $700 to $1,000.” 


Sell in 50, 100, or 500-Bale Lots 


ETTING the cotton properly graded is the 

first consideration. Frequently there will be 

one cent a pound or $5 a bale difference in 
price between the grade the farmer will ignorantly 
accept and the grade he is actually entitled to. 
This applies to ordinary cotton. On long staple 
cotton much greatew loss may be suffered by the 
farmer. 


Even after getting the cotton properly graded, 
however, better prices may be obtained if 50, 100, 
or 500 bales are offered together instead of in 
smaller quantities. There are several reasons for 
this: 

1, You get the attention of larger and more im- 
portant buyers. Men who will not give much at- 
tention to 1, 5, or 10 bales will investigate 50, 100, 
or 250-bale lots. You will thus get more competi- 
tion in buying. 

2. The buyer will save the expense of much sep- 
arate handling and can therefore paya_ better 
price. 

3. If a group of farmers are selling together, 
they will naturally select the best informed and 
most business-like man among them to be their 
leader, and in this way the less well-informed 
farmers will get the benefit of his knowledge of 
market quotations and conditions. “In a multitude 
of counsellors there is safety,” and the combined 
judgment of all will doubtless be better than the 
best judgment of even the most progressive indi- 
vidual. 


> 


4 
Pooling Cotton Seed Pays 


EXT take cotton seed. Farmers have thought 

and talked so much about “cotton money” 

they have overlooked the importance of the 
cotton seed by-product. Growers who have been 
careful to market their cotton bales wisely, getting 
full market quotations, too often take whatever is 
offered for cotton seed without finding out any- 
thing about the range of prices in adjoining mar- 
kets. 

Thus when we got quotations on cotton seed in 
various Southern markets on December 1, 1913, we 
found prices on the same days ranging all the way 
from $16 to $33 a ton. Likewise a friend told us 
recently that in his county, the farmers by pooling 
their cotton seed—that is to say, getting a great 
quantity together to be handled by one selling 
agent—had received 2,500 pounds of cottonseed 
meal for each ton of seed. Yet many farmers in 
the same section of the state had received only 
1,500 pounds for each ton of seed. 
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A New Plan for Tobacco Farmers 


OR along time our tobacco farmers have 
F seemed to be a little worse off than anybody 

else in marketing matters, but a new plan has 
been inaugurated to their great benefit in some 
counties we have recently visited. 

Here’s the plan: A large group of growers, pos- 
sibly several hundred, will get together and agree 
to send their tobacco to the same warehouse. Then 
negotiations are entered into whereby farmers 
agree to buy at a fair cash value a half interest in 
some efficiently-administered warehouse. The 
farmers give their notes for the purchase of the 
half interest with the understanding that the ware- 
house shall be put on the “patronage dividend” 
basis. That is to say, only legal interest will be 
paid on the capital stock and all other profits will 
be paid out to patrons on the basis of patronage. 

Let us make one thing clear about these farm- 
ers’ purchase notes—that is, that they are to be 
paid not in cash but out of the profits of the ware- 
house—the patronage dividends. That is to say, 
suppose a warchouse should pay 20 per cent divi- 
dends a year. In five years the dividends will pay 
for the stock, so the farmers will have it paid for 
in full without having spent a penny for it, and 
thereafter they will get regular cash dividends ev- 
ery year. 

In one county we know of the farmers have just 
received $10,000 in patronage dividends from a to- 
bacco warehouse in this way. In other words, un- 
der this system, $10,000 a year will go back to en- 
rich country districts that would otherwise be ab- 
sorbed by the towns. 

Doesn’t codperative marketing pay? 
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‘Patronage Dividends” Explained 


HILE speaking of “patronage dividends” it 

may be well to say again just what is 

meant. The plan in brief means that in- 
stead of paying out all the dividends or the prof- 
its of a business to stockholders or capitalists who 
subscribe for the stock, the profits or dividends are 
instead paid out to the men who furnish the busi- 
ness—giving profits back to the people on the ba- 
sis of patronage after first allowing legal interest 
on actual capital stock. Thus in a coéperative 
creamery, profits would be paid back in proportion 
to the pounds of butter fat furnished by each man; 
in a codperative cotton: gin, in proportion to the 
number of bales each farmer has had ginned; in a 
marketing association, in proportion to the value 
of the products sold, ete. 

Usually stockholders are paid twice the rate of 
dividend that non-stockholders get, but the door 
must be kept open so any worthy farmer who 
wishes to do so may become a stockholder. 

To illustrate: in a Western codperative store we 
visited some months ago, stockholders had just re- 
ceived a dividend of 12 per cent on their patronage 
of the previous year. For each $100 spent they 
were getting back $12 in cash. To non-stockhold- 
ers a dividend of 6 per cent—$6 on each $100 
spent—was being paid at the same time. But any 
non-stockholder who wished to do so was allowed 
to pay $10 and get a share of stock, thus entitling 
him to full-rate rather than half-rate dividends the 
following year. 

Every true codperative enterprise should be run 
on the “patronage dividend” basis. 
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Why We Must Tackle the Marketing Prob- 
lem 


E HAVE now discussed briefly the market- 

ing of cotton and tobacco, the South’s two 

great money crops, and we realize that in 
marketing corn, oats, hay, etc., in the South, codp- 
eration is all the more important. This is true be- 
cause local buyers do not usually wish to buy 
largely of these products, and farmers must get 
together shipments considerable enough to inter- 
est buyers in some nearby cities. 

No matter what crop the farmer has to sell, 
therefore, coGperative marketing is what we must 
have. It is going to be hard to establish, we know. 
But as we have often said, the only thing in the 
world there is any credit in doing is something it 
is hard to do. The very fact that a worth-while 
job is hard should make it all the more appealing 
to men of our breed. We want not easy tasks, but 
man-sized jobs—jobs that will not only tax our 
muscles but tax our business ability, our mental 
resources, our sense of brotherhood! 

Let us welcome the marketing problem, there- 
fore, as a challenge to rural courage and perse- 
verance and comradship! The job is worth while 
simply as an exercise of these ennobling qualities! 

And then we have got to do it in justice to our 
families and our communities. Perhaps you haven’t 
yet paid for your home and must secure money to 
effect this result. Perhaps some member of the 
family has been stricken by~disease and more 
money is needed for expert medical attention. 

Or if these urgent calls are not present, yet al- 
most everywhere our hard-working farm women 
need more conveniences in the home—waterworks 
and screened houses and better lighting systems 
and fireless cookers, and all labor-saving conven- 
iences that will give them an extra hour for read- 
ing or music or simply for lying in a hammock 
after supper and watching the summer stars! And 
the farm boys and girls—they need better educa- 
tional opportunities, more good reading matter in 
the home, more books that will put them into 
touch with nature, and more chance for recreation, 
play and comradeship with other boys and girls. 

No matter how hard the marketing problem may 
seem, therefore, let’s tackle the job courageously 
and keep at it perseveringly—content to begin on 
a small scale if we have to, but determined to seize 
every opportunity for growth. 





Wear the old coat and buy the new book.—Austin Phelps. 
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OLD MOTHERS 


LOVE old mothers—mothers with white 


hait, 

And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly 
sweet, 

With murmured blessings over slecping 


babes, 
There is something in their quiet grace 
That speaks the calm of Sabbath atter- 
noons; 


A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering 
eyes, 

That far outreaches all philosophy. 

Time, with carressing touch, about them 
weaves 

The silver-threaded fairy-shaw]! of age, 

While all the echoes of forgotten songs 

Seemed joined to lend sweetness to their 
speech. 


Old mothers!—as they pass with slow- 
timed step, 

Their trembling hands cling gently to 
youth's strength, 

Sweet mothers, as they pass, one sees 
again, 

Old garden walks, old roses and old 
loves. —cnaries S. Ross. 











HOW TO WASH CLOTHES 


The Wide-Awake Club Learns the 
First of Three Lessons in Laundry 
Work 


“ATOW,” said Aunt Margaret, “I 

going to tell you the first thing 
to know about the reason for wash- 
ing our clothes as we do every week. 
Of course, it does make us feel bet- 
ter in gratifying our sense of the 
aesthetic, but that is not the real 
reason. Clothing absorbs perspira- 
tion, secretions and bits of dead skin. 
After a time the limit of absorption 
is reached and the pores of the cloth 
become clogged. Did you never no- 
tice the peculiar clammy feeling of a 
much-worn piece of clothing?” she 
asked. “When clothing is clogged it 
prevents the evaporation of the 
moisture that carries the poisons 
from the body. The objects of laun- 
dering clothes, therefore, are: first, 
to remove the dirt, and re-open the 
pores of the cloth, second, to dry 
the clothes so as to renew their pow- 
ers of absorption, and, third, to de- 
stroy bacteria that have found their 
way into the cloth.” 

Just then Dan thumped a big new 
device he had obtained from the 
hardware store, a funnel-shaped con- 
trivance for pounding such heavy 
clothes as dirty overalls, quilts, etc., 
on the floor and said: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the Twenty - Second 
Weekly Convention of the Wide- 
Awake Club will now come to order. 
The roll calf will be given, and each 
person will read his or her contribu- 
tion without being called upon.” 

Then the club members began: 

“If Mrs. Julius Caesar were to 
come back to this earth she could go 
into the ordinary kitchen and could 
do the washing and ironing as it was 
done in her day, but Mr. Julius Cae- 
sar could not come back and run an 
ordinary brewery truck.” 

xk OR 

“My mother set the clock ahead 
last Sunday night and Monday morn- 
ing papa got up an hour earlier. She 
got a fine breakfast and talked about 
baseball, and then said he had great 
strong arms, and would he mind 
turning her washing machine until 
time for him to go to work? And 
the queer part about it was that he 
found that he really liked to do it.” 

x Ok 


“Every home should be prepared for 
washing and there would be fewer 
doctor bills. Nature did not con- 
struct a woman for heavy hauling.” 

* Ok Oo 

“Stationary stone wash tubs, three 
sections, can be purchased for $8.80, 
taps, stop cocks and drain pipes cost- 
ing about $1.50 extra.” 

xk * 

“One who does her washing by 
hauling water and boiling in an iron 
pot out of doors pays the penalty in 
neuralgia and other ailments. Run- 
ning water, stationary tubs, washing 





machine, a wringer, a mangle, a low, 


hinged ironing board and- seat, as 
well as. self-heating- irons, good 


clothes line, clothes pins, scrubbing 
brush and washboard should be in 
every fairly prosperous home.” 

* ok O® 

“Washing on Tuesday lets the chil- 
dren get another day’s wear out of 
their Sunday clothes and gives moth- 
er time for gathering and mending 
them.” 

* * * 

“Put the clothes in piles, having 
sheets together, then pillow cases 
and towels, cotton underclothes, 
woolen underwear, fine shirtwaists, 
colored clothes, very soiled clothes 
like over-alls, stockings, handker- 
chiefs and collars, each in its own 
pile.” 

Ok Ok 

“Soak white clothes in the washing 
machine on Monday night. Drain off 
the water the first thing next morning 
through the stop cock and pour in 
strong hot suds. Put the boiler on 
the stove and let the water be heat- 
ing while breakfast is being prepar- 
ed. After breakfast get one of the 
men folks, if possible, to turn the 
washing machine while you clear up. 
Put the now clean clothes in the 
boiler to heat, having rubbed out any 
particularly dirty spot. Put in the 
ginghams, let the washing machine 
be turned while you wash the dishes 
or tend to the baby. After the ging- 
hams come the stockings, that have 
been put in a black bag, to keep lint 
from them, if the water is not too 
dirty.” 

* Ok Ok 

“To prevent fine materials from 
tearing in the washing machine, put 
them in a pillow case.” 

x ok * 


“Settle muddy water in a barrel by 
adding two tablespoons powdered 
alum. The dirt will fall to the bot- 
tom.” 

* * 

“Temporary hard water can be 
softened by boiling, the lime settles 
to the bottom.” 

* * x 

“The reason soap cleans is that it 
is an alkali and thus possesses the 
power of uniting with fats to form 
another soap, just as lye, an alkali, 
unites with grease, a fat, to make 
soft soap. When the grease is elim- 
inated the dirt is set free, and rub- 
bing forces water and air through 
the cloth and drives out the dirt. 
Other alkalies are ammonia, borax, 
soda and lye. Naptha soap is often 
used where it is not possible to boil 
the clothes.” 

x Ok Ok 
“Always buy a good quality of soap 
(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 


How to Sleep Good in Hot Weather 


T IS well to sleep at least eight 

hours during the night. In this 
very hot weather it is especially nec- 
essary to rest the body and at the 
same time the brain. If one gets up 
in the morning with a tired feeling 
that is worse than it was when he 
went to bed, it is certain that he has 
not had enough fresh air, the fatigue 
poisons have not been oxidized in the 
lungs and exhaled as, carbon dioxide. 
This maintains nerve irritation and 
restlessness, which are reflected in- 
somnia and many other ways. 

If one -cannot sleep ‘at night, it 
probably is the fault of having eaten 
too much protein, especially meat. As 
has been emphasized over and over 
again, one needs very little meat dur- 
ing such hot weather. The heaviest 
meal should be eaten at noon, and 
very light food that can be easily di- 
gested should be the main diet. One 
needs very little greasy or protein 
food, except milk, the main nourish- 
ment being fruit and vegetables. 

Do not worry about insomnia, as 
worry often does more harm than 
lack of sleep itself. There is no more 
necessity for thinking about sleeping 
than about eating or breathing, and 
applying the mind to the subcon- 
scious functions often arrests the 
processes of nature. Those who earn 
sleep by the sweat of their brow are 
usually the best sleepers. However, 
one may have too much exercise as 
well as not enough; the fatigue poi- 
sons resulting from the breaking 
down of cell tissues accumulate in the 
blood stream: faster than they can be 
oxidized or eliminated, thereby poi- 
soning nerves and brain and causing 
irritability and wakefulness. 

A warm bath before retiring, a wet 
cloth at the back of the head or other 
measures will usually give satisfac- 
tory results. The main thing, how- 
ever, is to sleep in plenty of air, for 
night air will aid in fighting germs 
that nothing else can help. Open the 
bedroom windows early in the morn- 
ing then forget to close them at night. 
Strict observance of this omission 
will cure many of these “can’t-sleep- 


” 


ers. 





Selling Waste Paper 


“V E DO not know where to sell 
the waste paper which our 
magazines have been telling us to 
save,” has come to us a number of 
times recently. It seems that when 
the present shortage of paper mate- 
rial became known, the United 
States Government asked people to 
save their old paper and rags and 
sell them to manufacturers. The 
problem has been where to find the 
manufacturer. There is usually some 
local firm assembling the rags and 
paper. 

If there are any people who 
have saved or are saving as much 
as 250 pounds of paper and rags, 
I shall be glad to put them in 
touch with their nearest dealer. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce 





are too expensive. 


attention and costs little. 


sharp knives, a bread mixer. 





LABOR-SAVING DEVICES IN THE HOME 





|. gga a woman thinks that she cannot have conveniences because they 

She’knows that if she has the money she can have 
many of the conveniences of the city, but she is wrong in thinking that she 
cannot have any because they are too expensive. 
ing water into the house, acetylene gas for lights, gas for cooking, electricity 
furnishing not only lights, but power for the churn and washing machine, and 
giving her an opportunity for using the many devices for cooking by electricity, 
are wild dreams to the average woman on the average farm. 
around, however, she can find many things that cost little and save money. 
An oil stove and a fireless cooker are of untold help. Directions for making a 
fireless cooker that is not a hay-box can be found in bulletins. 
can be put in the kitchen at very little cost. 
has more to do with the ease or difficulty of the work than perhaps any one 
thing. The height of the working surfaces is ancther matter that is worthy of 
Even little things save much needless work and ex- 
ertion, as having light kitchen utensils, a gasoline or kerosene iron, a meat 
chopper, a Dover egg-beater, cooking spoons of different kinds and sizes, 


The gasoline engine pump- 


If she will look 


A drain sink 
The arrangement of the kitchen 


—Training School Quarterly. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


gives the following suggestions on 
how to save waste in such things as 
cotton and woolen rags, old papers, 
including magazines, newspapers, 
wrapping paper and card board: 

1. Keep waste material clean and 
dry. 

2. Separate rags from old papers. 

3. Separate cotton and woolen 
rags. 

4. Separate magazines from other 
papers. 

5. Tie in bundles for convenience 
in handling or put in bags. 

6. Call in the nearest dealer in 
junk and rags. 


Do Not Use the So-called Cold Pro- 
cess of Preserving Food 


HE cold process of putting up 

ripe peaches is accomplished by 
the use of the same embalming fluid 
that undertakers use to embalm the 
dead. The reason it keeps fresh is 
that it kills all bacteria. Anything 
that is strong enough to do this is 
strong enough to destroy the tender, 
delicate tissue of our stomach and 
intestines. 

It is astonishing how many people 
use this so-called preserving powder 
method, which is really an embalm- 
ing method. The pity of it is that 
its evil effects are what doctors call 
cumulative; that is, they do not show 
at once but reveal themselves in a 
few years, in liver, kidney, or intes- 
tinal trouble. Bodily derangements 
of this kind take as long for recov- 
ery as they have for acquirement and 
the poor victim tries every medicine 
in the calendar and spends his prof- 
its for doctors and medicines and 
does not realize that a little extra 





labor and knowledge in using the 
heat process of preserving foods 


would have given him nourishment 
instead of robbed him of his health. 

Do not use the cold or embalming 
process of putting up food. When 
you tamper with nature, you pay the 
penalty. 





Joy in Your Work 

RE your domestic duties burden- 

some? And do they sit ill at 
ease upon you? Are you always 
wishing that you did not have to do 
this or that, and wishing you were 
like Mrs. So-and-So, with nothing to 
do? Possibly you imagine she is 
happier than you because she has no 
useful work to do. 

It is a weak soul that finds happi- 
ness in being useless—the usefulness 
of a life measures its value. Discon- 
tent mars any life, because, like fric- 
tion, it wears one away. People 
should use their minds cheerfully 
with their work; and no work, how- 
ever menial it may appear, is de- 
grading. Willing hands, a cheerful 
mind, a loving heart and a kindly 
and gracious bearing will dignify any 
kind of work. Plan well and consider 
yourself in the planning, for the 
workman is greater than his work. 
Do not glory in slaving for the sake 
of being a slave. Contrive and adopt 
all the easy things you can conceive. 
Do not think because you cannot af- 
ford a ball-bearing washing machine 
and wringer that you needs must 
wash in the old, hard, back-breaking, 
health-breaking, heart-breaking way. 

MRS. E. N. CARTER. 

Woodville, Miss. 


To Make Cockroach Powder 


HE cockroach is a hard insect to 

destroy and success usually re- 
sults only from long, careful, persist- 
ent, treatment with either one of the 
better powders sold on the market 
for that purpose, or with a mixture 
of 3 parts of flour with 1 part of plas- 
ter of Paris. Set this dry mixture in 
a low flat dish where the roaches can 
reach it and put a saucer of water be- 
side it. Any roach that eats and 
drinks at these two dishes will cease 
to be troublesome. Powdered sweet 
chocolate mixed with equal parts cf 
borax and scattered about cracks and 
crevices will also help to reduce cock- 
roaches.—_L. Haseman, Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
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Keeping the Boys and Girls on the 
Farm 


7\HERE is no panacea that will cure 

the yearning for the city life evi- 
denced by some of the country boys 
and girls of today, but there are cer- 
tain conditions which, if established, 
will add materially to the attractive- 
ness of life in the country, and should 
therefore prevent them from flocking 
to the cities merely to avoid life on 
the farm. It is not to be expected 
that every person reared on a farm 
will desire to follow farming as a life 
work, nor is it necessarily desirable 
that they should do so. Many of the 
boys will feel a calling to one or an- 
other of the professions, and it is prob- 
able that if allowed to follow their 
bent they will be far more successful 
and contented than if over-persuaded 
to stay with the farm. The problem 
is not to force the boy or girl to re- 
main on the farm, but to assist them 
in every way in making an intelligent 
choice. Their choice can not possibly 
be intelligent unless they are famil- 
iar with farm life under its best con- 
ditions.” So says Mr. E. B. McCor- 
mick, Chief, Division Rural Engineer- 
ing, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Perhaps there is no one external 
thing that contributes more to the 
love of a country home than that 
home itself. In the city, people as a 
whole build more with an eye to con- 
venience than to custom, and it is a 
very good example for all to follow. 
The city man knows that he gains in 
the end by getting an architect to 
draw his plans, while the average 
farmer thinks that money paid to the 
architect is a base extravagance. 


A broad door here, a window that. 


will look out upon a vista there, five 
feet cut from the distance between 
the front door and the kitchen, a ven- 
tilator in the roof, and a few other 
things that an architect would con- 
sider, will more than pay for his ser- 
vices. There are plans even for the 
very tiny, simple house. If one can- 
not afford to pay for one that fits his 
individual conditions, Uncle Sam will 
provide a few and the mail order 
house can supply them for a dollar. 
Some people think money is thrown 
away if spent for flowers; others 
there are afraid to let a little vine 
climb up the chimney, and others are 
sure the house will tumble down to- 
morrow, if a rose leans its weight 
against the corners of the porch. It is 
very easy to lay the vines overif one 
wants to repaint, and bring them 
back to position again, but it is not 
so easy to bring back the affection of 
the boy and girl to the old farm home 
if those eyes have seen the family 
comforts and conveniences of town 
homes and have learned to associate 
beauty and comfort with the city. 


A Week’s Menu from a Limited 
Pantry 


“*‘DLEASE tell me what will be a 
balanced ration for breakfast of 
the following-named foods for sever- 
al weeks or months: milk, butter, 
eggs, rice, grits, sweet potatoes, ba- 
con, dried pears, syrup, and cream.” 

I feel sure that the writer of this 
letter has a few winter vegetables in 
her garden, plenty of canned fruit 
and vegetables, as well as ham, corn 
meal, big hominy and other foods 
that would make for variety. How- 
ever, even with such a limited num- 
ber of foods, one can obtain a fairly 
well balanced meal and a degree of 
variety. This menu 3s open to criti- 
cism, as it contains two breads which 
is most unnecessary. 

For Monday, you might have broil- 
ed bacon, rice puffs, baked sweet po- 
tatoes, and postum. 

For Tuesday, ham omelet, waffles, 
pears soaked and baked slowly, hot 
rolls, chocolate. 

For Wednesday, poached egg on 
toast, broiled bacon, whole wheat 
muffins, fried sweet potatoes (that 
have previously been boiled), and 
coffee. 

For .Thursday, fried eggs, bacon, 

















Styles for Children 











7881—Children’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes 2 





2, 4 and 6 years. 


Front of drawers and waist are in one piece. 
7894—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
tern consists of a dress and a@ separate guimpe. 
7906—Girls’ Petticoat.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. This 

petticoat or slip has a four gored skirt and the round 
or square neck may be used, 
7909—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. 
very pretty dress for party or graduation wear. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


This pat- 


This is a 





rice (boiled), biscuit, milk to drink, 
pears (stewed), butter, cocoa. 

« For Friday, boiled eggs, milk toast, 
muffins (corn), spiced pears, peanut 
coffee. 

For Saturday, plain omelet, batter 
cakes and syrup, butter, stewed pears, 
cereal beverage. . 

For Sunday, baked eggs, spoon- 
bread, butter, berrygems, postum. 

In each case there is the protein or 
body-building material in the egg; 
the carbohydrate in the rice, flour and 
potato as well as in the sugar of the 
fruit; the fat in the bacon, butter and 
cream; the mineral matter in the 
milk, salt and fruit. 

Berries will soon be here, in fact 
are here, so the meal can begin with 
these. The Government gives thick 
soups or chowders to its soldiers for 
breakfast. One might vary her break- 
fasts with those. 

The milk toast can be made first 
with plain hot milk with a little but- 
ter and salt in it; next, thickened and 
sweetened. A small amount of cheese 
will go a long way in providing a lit- 
tle flavoring for omelets, baked eggs, 
etc. 

To be sure, a diet of this kind will 
sustain life and sustain it well, but 
one who has such a limited amount of 
foods is likely to spend more money 
on medicines than he would for seeds 
to plant a winter garden and glass or 
tin cans and a whole canning outfit. 





Altering Patterns 


IMMERCIAL patterns are so cheap 

now-a-days that even a domestic 
science graduate will as a rule get 
better results from them than she 
would in making her own, for the 
reason that an expert can always get 
better lines than an amateur. 

When buying a skirt pattern, take 
the measure about six inches below 
the hips and select the pattern ac- 
cording to this measure. In selecting 
the waist pattern, take the bust meas- 
ure. If your shoulders are large for 
the bust measure, get a larger pat- 
tern than the tape measure would in- 
dicate. Take all measurements and 
baste your pattern into shape before 
you cut the material. Spread the pat- 
tern out on the table or floor, and see 
that the pattern is the correct meas- 
urement for the hips and the length. 
Where a change is to be made in the 
length it can be taken off the bottom 
if there be but One or two inches dif- 
ference, but if there be several inches, 
make a cross plait in the pattern a 
little above the knee point. 

If the figure be full in front, the 
skirt will have a tendency to swing 
out unless a small dart is taken. Two 
small darts may be taken i€ the front 
width be wide. If the front width be 
narrow, this fulness can be taken in 
a seam and a small dart put over the 
hips. 

If the hips are prominent, let the 


fulness be taken into the seam from 
the back, that is, taking the seam in 
and using the goods of the side pat- 
tern rather than that of the back 
piece. Be sure to allow a little extra 
length where there is fulness of the 
figure. 


In cutting, always lay the straight 
of the goods as indicated in the pat- 
tern, otherwise the skirt will sag. 
Should this be impossible, stitch a 
straight piece of cloth underneath, if 
it can be done-inconspicuously. 





For a Tin Wedding Anniversary 


i ie wedding anniversary entertain- 
ments seem to be the fashion just 
now. I am indebted to The National 
Food Magazine for the excellent sug- 
gestions in the following item. If you 
want any further entertainment 
someone might recite Poe’s poem, 
“The Bells,” or Riley’s “When My 
Mother Makes Cake,” and as for mu- 
sic, a sheet of paper against the 
strings of the piano will produce a 
very “tinny” sound indeed. 


This was a very jolly party given by 
a friend recently. Over the hostess’ 
doorbell a shining tin can was fasten- 
ed. A tin spoon hanging from the 
can completed the “knocker” to an- 
nounce the arrival of guests. These 
were ushered into the “Photograph 
Gallery,” where each guest was put 
through a series of “looking pleas- 
ant” poses, and then presented with a 
funny tintype. The tall, thin man 
was given a picture of a fat one, and 
so on. These were procured at a reg- 
ular photographer’s to find the right 
types and make them the funnier. 
The hostess “bride” wore over her 
white gown a tunic made of tinfoil, 
also an effective headdress of the 
same. She carried a bouquet in a tin 
funnel. Potted plants stood about 
in tin pails, smaller ones being used 
as bouquet holders. The luncheon 
covers were made of scalloped tinfoil. 
The centerpiece was angel cake tin, 
from the funnel of which rose ten 
lovely American beauties, the other 
part of the pan being filled with ferns. 
There were tin candlesticks on the 
table, and tin spoons tied with rib- 
bon and a card with the name were 
given as favors. At each plate was a 
small tin lunch pail with the cover on. 
Inside were dainty sandwiches, a de- 
viled egg, a sweet pickle, olives and a 
small patty cake. Coffee was served 
in tin cups with tin spoons and water 
from a pail with the old-fashioned 
dipper. Ice cream was served on 
small tin plates. Much amusement 
was provided when tin kitchen uten- 
sils of every description were scatter- 
ed on the table, after it had been 
cleared, and the men each given a 
card and pencils and asked to write 
down the proper uses for each article. 
The women were not allowed to as- 
sist in any way, and a prize was 


(1S) “SE 


given the best-informed man—his 
choice of all the articles displayed. 





Found a Fine Market Right At Home 
E LIVE at a flag station, raise 
vegetables, have plenty of milk 

and butter, keep bees, raise a great 

many chickens, and worlds of eggs. 

What to do with the surplus was the 

problem. The freight charges ate up 

anything we shipped. Eggs at the 

nearest town were selling for 15 

cents-a dozen, and Joe would not 

stop a horse from the plow to send 
them for that. 

Sixteen miles north of us there is a 
town of five thousand, four miles 
north is one of a thousand, and 
twelve miles south is one of three or 
four thousand, east and west are sev- 
eral similar towns. The roads are 
all good and automobiles as “thick as 
thieves.” Joe is a handy man, and 
during off hours made for me an ice- 
less refrigerator,—a simple thing, 
four upright pieces three feet high, 
fastened together by four 12x24 
boards, making three shelves, with 
one for the top. I made two covers 
of five-cent domestic covering the 
frame entirely. On the top I set a 
pan of water, with a piece of the 
goods in the pan and hanging over 
the sides. We set the whole thing in 
a tub in a cool shady place. This 
keeps any thing put into it at a low 


enough temperature to be good. The. 


two covers enable me to keep one 
fresh. 

A party of friends came through 
one day, hot and thirsty. I served 
them some fresh cool buttermilk and 
some cookies I had made. The next 
day they were back for more and in- 
sisted on paying for it. Thus it start- 
ed, and now I have a market for all 
the milk, butter, chickens, eggs, hon- 
ey, tomatoes, cucumbers and numer- 
ous other vegetables that I can grow. 
It is nothing unusual for an auto par- 
ty to arrive for breakfast, poached 
eggs on toast made from home-made 
light bread, good milk, and hot cakes 
with honey and butter. For nine 
months of the year we serve a great 
many people at the evening meal. I 
am fortunate enough to have a large 
room with an adjoining gallery. We 
screened the gallery and have tables 
to seat four each. This class of peo- 
ple never haggle over prices. I have 
found a market for my own work as 
well as my surplus products. 

EDNA TEAS SMITH. 





Selling Eggs Codperatively 

r MARCH, 1915, about 15 women 

organized the Clarke County Farm- 
ers’ Union Egg Association. After 
electing officers, we decided to keep 
our eggs for one week to see how 
many we all were getting per week. 
We did this and met the next Satur- 
day and shipped to a commission 
merchant. 

Our secretary was fortunate in find- 
ing a cafe that would use a case (30 
dozen) every other day for the year 
round at 25 cents. That was what we 
were trying to do—sell to the con- 
sumer as nearly as_ possible. We 
signed the contract with the cafe, also 
one among ourselves, agreeing not 
to sell an egg over seven days old in 
winter and none over four days old 
in summer, and no fertile eggs after 
May 1; not to offer for sale an egg 
that had stayed in the nest over 
night. 

Each egg is stamped with “Clarke 
County Farmers’ Union Egg Associaj- 
tion,” and each has a number on it. 
Each member has a number, and if a 
bad egg is reported to the secretary 
the member whose number is on the 
egg is fined $1. 

One member on each road packs 
the eggs, one person takes all the 
eggs to the packer one time, and an- 
other the next time, so that it does 
not take much of any one’s time. The 
one that carries the eggs to the pack- 
er takes them on to the express office. 
We still have the first contract made 
and are selling six cases per week 
now. MRS. L. B. McCARTY. 

Enterprise, Miss. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no wwelcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Naney and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘“‘the 
game.”’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lyanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
of Pollyanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
and Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr, Chilton. 
Pollyanna persuades Miss Polly to let her 
dress her hair, put a rose in it, and drape a 
lace shawl around her shoulders’ but be- 
comes angry when Dr. Chilton drives up and 
sees them, 


—_-——_- 


CHAPTER XVII—(Continued) 


GUESS maybe you don’t know 

much about lovers, Miss Pollyan- 
na. You ain’t big enough yet, anyhow. 
But if there is a set o’ folks in the 
world that wouldn’t have no use for 
that ’ere ‘glad game’ o’ your’n, it’d be 
a pair o’ quarrellin’ lovers; and that’s 
what they be. Ain’t he cross as sticks, 
most gen’rally?—and ain’t she—” 





. 
COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. . Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 


Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box PF Atlanta, Ca. 





Nancy stopped abruptly, remember- 
ing just in time to whom, and about 
whom, she was speaking. Suddenly, 
however, she chuckled. 

“T ain’t sayin’, though, Miss Polly- 
anna, but what it would be a pretty 
slick piece of business if youcould get 
’em to playin’ it—so they would be 
glad ter make up. But, my land! 
wouldn’t folks stare some—Miss Polly 
and him! I guess, though, there ain’t 
much chance, much chance!” 

Pollyanna said nothing; but when 
she went into the house a little later, 
her face was very thoughtful. 

—_-_- 
CHAPTER XVIII 


Prisms 


S THE warm August days passed, 
Pollyanna went very frequently 
to the great house on Pendleton Hill. 


She did not feel, however, that her 
visits were really a success. Not but 
that the man seemed to want her 


there—he sent for her, indeed, fre- 
quently; but that when she was there, 
he seemed scarcely any the happier 
for her presence—at least, so Polly- 
anna thought. 

He talked to her, it was true, 
he showed her many 
beautiful things—books 
curios. But he 
over his own 
chafed visibly 


and 

strange and 
, pictures, and 

still fretted audibly 
helplessness, and he 
under the rules and 
“reculatings” of the unwelcome mem- 
bers of his household. He did, in- 
deed, seem to like to hear Pollyanna 
talk, however, and Pollyanna talked. 
Pollyanna liked to talk—but she was 
never sure that she would not look up 
and find him lying back on his pillow 
with that white, hurt look that al- 
ways pained her; and she was never 
sure which—if any—of her words had 
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brought it there. As for telling him 
the “glad game,” and trying to get 
him to play it—Pollyanna had never 


seen the time yet when she thought 
he would care to hear about it. She 
had twice tried to tell him; but neith- 
er time had she got beyond the begin- 
ning of what her father had said— 
John Pendleton had on each occasion 
| turned the conversation abruptly to 


another subject. 
Pollyanna never doubted now that 
John Pendleton was her Aunt Polly’s 





* | one-time 


lover; and with all the 
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strength of her loving, loyal heart, 
she wished she could in some way 
bring happiness into their—to her 
mind—miserably lonely lives. 

Just how she was to do this, how- 
ever, she could not see. She talked 
to her aunt about Mr. Pendleton—or 
rather, she tried to talk to her about 
him. As a general thing, however, 


Miss Polly would not listen—long. 
She always found something else to 





talk about. She frequently did that, 
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Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
| With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
} 7x7, price $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 
9%4x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 
erms net cash in advance. 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 








however, when Pollyanna was talk- 
ing of others—of Dr. Chilton, for in- 
|} stance. Pollyanna laid this, though, 
| to the fact that it had been Dr. Chil- 
| ton who had seen her in the sun par- 
| lor with the rose in her hair and the 
| ieee shawl draped about her should- 
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ers. Aunt Polly, indeed, seemed par- 
ticularly bitter against Dr. Chilton, as 
Pollyanna found out one day when a 
hard cold shut her up in the house. 
“If you are not better by night I 
shall send for the doctor,” Aunt Polly 


said. 
“Shall you? Then I’m going to be 
worse,” gurgled Pollyanna. “I’d love 


to have Dr. Chilton come to see me!” 


She wondered, then, at the look 
that came to her aunt’s face. 

“It will not be Dr. Chilton, Polly- 
anna,” Miss Polly said sternly. “Dr. 


Chilton is not our family physician. I 
shall send for Dr. Warren—if you are 
worse.” 

Pollyanna did 
however, and Dr. 
summoned. 

“And I’m glad, too,” Pollyanna said 
to her aunt that evening. “Of course 
I like Dr. Warren, and all that; but I 
like Dr. Chilton better, and I’m afraid 
he’d feel hurt if I didn’t have him. 
You see, he wasn’t really to blame, af- 
ter all, that he happened to see you 
when I’d dressed you up so pretty 


not grow worse, 
Warren was not 


that day, Aunt Polly,” she finished 
wistfully. 

“That will do, Pollyanna. I really 
do not wish to discuss Dr. Chilton— 


or his feelings,” 
decisively. 

Pollyanna looked at her for a mo- 
ment with mournfully interested 
eyes; then she sighed: 

“I just love to see you when your 
cheeks are pink like that, Aunt Polly; 
but I would like to fix your hair. li— 
Why, Aunt Polly!” But her aunt was 
already out of sight down the hall. 

It was toward the end of August 
that Pollyanna, making an early 
morning call on John Pendleton, 
found the flaming band of blue and 
gold and green edged with red and 
violet lying across his pillow. She 
stopped short in awed delight. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, it’s a baby 
rainbow—a real rainbow come in to 
pay you a visit!” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands together softly. “Oh 
—oh—oh, how pretty it is! But how 
did it get in?” she cried. 

The man laughed a little grimly: 
John Pendleton was particularly cut 
of sorts with the world this morning. 

“Well, I suppose it ‘got in’ through 
the beveled edge of that glass ther- 
mometer in the window,” he said 
wearily. “The sun shouldn’t strike it 
at all—but it does in the morning.” 

“Oh, but it’s so pretty, Mr. Pendle- 
ton! And does just the sun do that? 
My! if it was mine I’d have it hang 
in the sun all day long!” 

“Lots of good you'd get out of the 
thermometer, then,” laughed the man. 
“How do you suppose you could tell 
how hot it was, or how cold it was, 
if the thermometer hung in the sun 
all day?” 

“T shouldn’t care,” breathed Polly- 
anna, her fascinated eyes on the bril- 
liant band of colors across the pillow. 
“Just as if anybody’d care—when they 
were living all the time in a rain- 
bow!” 

The man laughed. He was watch- 
ing Pollyanna’s rapt face a little cur- 
iously. Suddenly a new thought came 
to him. He touched the bell at his 
side. 

“Nora,” he said, when the elderly 
maid appeared at the door, “bring me 
one of the big brass candlesticks from 
the mantel in the front drawing- 
room.” 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured the 
looking slightly dazed. In a minute 
she had returned. A musical tinkling 
entered the room with her as she ad- 
vanced wonderingly toward the bed. 
It came from the beige pendants 
encircling the old-fashioned candela- 
in her hand. 

“Thank you. 
on the 
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You may set it 
directed \ 
a string and fasten it to the 
sash-curtain fixtures of that window 
there. Take the sash-curtain, 
and let the string reach straight 
across the window from side to side. 
That will be all. Thank you,” he said, 
when she had carried out his direc- 
tions. 


As she left 


stand,” 


down 


the 


room he turned 
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smiling eyes toward the wondering 
Pollyanna. 

“Bring me the candlestick 
please, Pollyanna.” 

With both hands she brought it; 
and in a moment he was slipping off 
the pendants, one by one, until they 
lay, a round dozen of.them, side by 
side, on the bed. 

“Now, my dear, suppose you take 
them and hook them to that little 
string Nora fixed across the window. 
If you really want to live in a raine 
bow—I don’t see but we'll have to 
have a rainbow for you to live in!” 

Pollyanna had not hung up three of 
the pendants in the sunlit window be- 
fore she saw a little of what was go- 
ing to happen. She was so excited 
then she could scarcely control her 
shaking fingers enough to hang up 
the rest. But at last her task was 
finished, and she stepped back with a 
low cry of delight. 

It had become a fairyland—that 


now, 


sumptuous, but dreary bedroom. Ev- 
erywhere were bits of dancing red 
and green, violet and orange, gold 


and blue. The wall, the floor, and the 
furniture, even to the bed itself, were 
aflame with shimmering bits of color. 

“Oh, oh, oh, how lovely!” breathed 
Pollyanna; then she laughed sudden- 
ly. “I just reckon the sun himself is 
trying to play the game now, don’t 
you?” she cried, forgetting for the 
moment that Mr. Pendleton could not 
know what she was talking about. 
“Oh, how I wish I fad a lot of those 
things! How I would like to give 
them to Aunt Polly and Mrs. Snow 
and—lots of folks. I reckon then 
they’d be glad all right! Why, I 
think even Aunt Polly’d get so glad 
she couldn’t help banging doors—if 
she lived in a rainbow like that. Don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Pendleton laughed. 

“Well, from my remembrance of 
your aunt, Miss Pollyanna, I must say 
I think it would take something more 
than a few prisms in the sunlight to 
pi make her bang many doors—for 

ladness. But come, now, really, 
ps do you mean?” 

Pollyanna stared slightly; then she 
drew a long breath. 

“Oh, I forgot. You don’t know 
about the game. I remember now.” 

“Suppose you tell me, then,’ 

And this time Pollyanna told him. 
She told him the whole thing from 
the very first—from the crutches that 
should have been a doll. As she talk- 
ed, she did not look at his face. Her 
rapt eyes were still on the dancing 
flecks of color from the prism pend- 
ants swaying in the sunlit window. 

“And that’s all,” she sighed, when 
she had finished. “And now you know 
why I said the sun was trying to play 
it—that game.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then a low voice from the bed said 
unsteadily: 

“Perhaps; but I’m thinking that the 
very finest prism of them all is your- 
self, Pollyanna.” 

“Oh, but I don’t show beautiful red 
and green and purple when the sun 
shines through me, Mr. Pendleton!” 

“Don’t you?” smiled the man. And 
Pollyanna, looking into his face, won- 
dered why there were tears in 
eyes. 

“No,” she said. Then, after a min- 
ute she added mournfully: “I’m afraid, 
Mr. Pendleton, the sun doesn’t make 
anything but freckles—out of me. 
Aunt Polly says it does make them!” 

The man laughed a little 


his 


; and again 








Pollyanna looked at him: the laugh 
had sounded almost like a sob. 
(Continued next week) 
THE NATURAL FINISH 
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“It was destroyed.” 
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Legumes: Nature’s Soil Restorer and the Farmer’s Best Crop 
Article No. 30 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 


By B. L. MOSS 














HE word legume apparently 
comes from the Latin legumen, 
meaning a bean, and is now 
used to include a large number, 
about 7,000 different species, of 
pod-bearing plants, ranging in size 


from the tiniest clovers and vetches 
to huge trees, and growing practically 
everywhere in the world that plants 
of any kind can grow, from the hot 
equatorial regions far north and 
south to the borders of the frozen 
lands surrounding the poles. 


The most wonderful characteristic 
of the legumes, and a distinction they 
share with no other order of plants, 
is their ability to use the free nitro- 
gen of the air. As we have already 
learned, the air all about us is made 
up of a mixture of two gases, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, the latter of which 
is worth from 20 to 25 cents a pound. 
Since above each acrethere are mil- 
lions of pounds of nitrogen, it will be 
seen that over every farm there are 
many millions of dollars worth of this 
great fertilizing element, and that ev 
ery farmer is a potential millionaire. 

However, though existing all about 
us, the difficulty has been in fixing 
this nitrogen in a form in which it 
can be used by plants. Complicated 
and expensive electrical processes for 
doing this have been devised, but so 
far these processes have not mate- 
rially lowered the price of nitrogen to 
the farmer. 


at 
How Legumes Make Rich Land 


OR hundreds of years it had been 

observed that crops like peas, beans, 
clovers and vetches, when grown and 
plowed under, materially increased 
the yields of succeeding crops; but no 
one had been able to explain why this 
was so. Finally, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, agri- 
cultural scientists definitely proved 
that the legumes, by means of tiny 
bacteria that live on their roots, are 
able to extract this free nitrogen 
from the air and convert it into a 
form in which crops can use it. 

Few discoveries have meant more 
to the progress of agriculture. For- 
merly the only known sources of ni- 
trogen for crops lay in the nitrate 
beds of Chile, the guano deposits in 
different parts of the world, and in 
various by-products, such as cotton- 
seed meal, dried blood, and tankage, 


prices of all of which were constantly | 


tending higher. But with the knowl- 
edge that the legumes have the pow- 
er of drawing upon the simply un- 
limited stores of nitrogen 
came the certainty of an adequate 
supply of nitrogen for all time to 
come, at least for the 
makes wise use of 
soil-builders. 

The legumes may be considered the 
most important of all crops to man- 
kind, since they not only furnish the 
best of plant food, but also food for 
men and livestock as well. In truth, 
while all soils contain more or less 
nitrogen, it may well be believed that 
all this soil nitrogen originally came 
from the air. Certainly atmospheric 
nitrogen is the great store on which 


these 


can be successfully grown in the 
North and West to a very limited ex- 
tent only. 

But despite the fact that nature 
has endowed us with splendid nat- 
ural conditions for growing these 
soil-building crops, we have fallen 
far short of fully utilizing them. We 
have been content to pin our 
faith to commercial fertilizers, 
paying from 75 to 100 millions 
of dollars a year for them, while 
above all our acres are literally in- 
exhaustible stores of the best of all 
fertilizers, ours merely for the taking. 
Our lands are starved for humus, 
barren in winter, gullied and washing 
away, yet we go on, seemingly blindly, 
denying them the legumes that will 
make them fat and fruitful, and us 
and the whole South rich. 

In a general w ay, we may divide our 
leading legumes into two main class- 
es: summer legumes and winter le- 
gumes. Of the former, the best 
known and most popular are cowpeas, 


soy beans, velvet beans, lespedeza and 
peanuts; of the latter, crimson clover 
bur clover and hairy vetch are best 
known and most widely adapted to 
conditions in the South. 

Of course there are dozens of other 
legume crops known to agriculture, 
but in the eight named above we have 
sufficient variety to keep our lands 
covered and protected both summer 
and winter, to furnish us all the ni- 
trogen and humus our’ other crops 
will ever need, and to provide an 
abundance of the very best forage for 
our livestock. In fact, the free and 
general use of these crops will make 
of our poor lands soils that will be 
as productive as may be found any- 
where in the world. 

A motto that every farmer in the 
South should adopt is, “A legume 
crop for every acre every year.” 
“How is this possible,” you ask, “if 
Wwe are to continue to grow our big 
crops of corn and oats and cotton?” 
The answer is that not only can we 
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continue to grow our regular staple 
crops, but by planting a legume on 
every acre every year we can grow 
bigger and better grain and cotton 
crops than ever before, and grow 
them at a greater net profit. Let’s see. 

In the first place, every cotton mid- 
dle in the South, regardless of the 
crop to be planted next year, should 
be planted to crimson clover in the 
fall to cover and enrich the land dur- 
ing the winter and be plowed under in 
the spring. We know of no quicker, 
surer or more economical way than 
this to double the yield of succeeding 
crops. Second, every field of corn in 
the South should at the same time be 
growing a crop of cowpeas, velvet 
beans or peanuts. Such a practice 
means an abundance of plant food 
and stock feed. Third, every oat and 
wheat crop should be followed with 
peas, beans or lespedeza. Finally, 
every foot of our pasture lands should 
be occupied with lespedeza or bur 
clover. 


Looking to these things is no small 
matter; indeed, upbuilding our worn 


lands is the biggest problem in 
Southern agriculture, and the nitro- 
gen-gathering crops are the only 


means by which this may be econom- 
ically done. Legumes mean wealth to 
the farmer who rightly uses them. 








in the air | 


farmer who | 
wonderful | 


we may draw without stint or fear of | 


exhaustion of the supply, and the le- 
gumes are the key that open to us 
this great storehouse 

Mt 


The Best Legumes for Southern 
Farmers 


ECAUSE of our mild winters and | 

ample rainfall, the South can grow 
legumes in greater variety and luxu- 
riance than can any other part of the 
United States. Cowpeas, velvet beans, 
peanuts, soy beans, and crimson and 
bur clover, all of which are at home 
nearly everywhere in the Cotton Belt 
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MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee to qualify you 
in a short time for a position 
as chaffeur, repair man, sales- 
man, tester, demonstrator, 
garage man, or automobile 
dealer, paying from $75 to $300 
monthly or refund your mon- 
ey. We have constantly more 
requests for Michigan State 
Auto-School Graduates than 
we can supply. 
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electrical auto equipment and taking care of trouble. 
than we can meet. 


FACTORY COOPERATION 


Just completed arrangements with the Auto- 
mobile factories to put them in touch with men who intend going into business for 
themselves. Think of getting inside information as to best territory and where the 
garages will make most money. The auto factories keep close watch—they are look- 
ing for trained men to represent them and start garages. 
business from A to Z are in the 
biggest demand. Come here and 


shanded and don’t wait, jump ona 
train and come now. 


Aet Quickly—Now—Don’t Wait 


**Auto School News’’ and New Cats ilog fresh from the press. They 


Come to Detroit 
The Automobile 


wo 


here. 


and salesmen. 


graduates are doing it. 


Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. 
finish, getting regular factory training in assembling, block-testing, road-testing, everything. That’s the Detroit way. 
Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting separate from regular course. 
of starting, lighting and ignition system in operation. Learn to time motors, adjust carburetors, magnetos, valves and bear- 
Six-cylinder Lozier and 8-cylinder King are used for road instruction. 
Chalmers ‘‘6”’ chassis with overhead camshaft motor, the latest thing out. 


Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit, and 140 accessory and parts factories. 
Our students have the privilege of going thru any or all of them. 
Operate Westinghouse and Aufo-Lite Service Stations. 
ation the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company and Auto-Lite Company decided 
that our school was the best to handle the service stations. 
thousands of dollars worth of equipment and makes our electrical department 
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No other city, no other school can give 
you what Detroit offers. 
to learn in Detroit. Every factory knows us, endorses 
us, glad to get our graduates, offers them best territory in 
which to sell cars and start garages. 
You’re right in the middle of the great auto activity. Men 
are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage men 
Splendid chance to start in business. 


Our equipment is complete. 


Just added 1916 Delco system as used in Buick, Hud- 


are paying big salaries to men who know how to handle electrical equipment 
You can’t get these advantages anywhere else. 


Three classes daily, morning, 
the factory in the day time and take course at night. 


fit yourself for one of these good paying positions? 


Additional Building and Equipment 
83,000 sq. ft of additional floor space in our new building—thousands of dol- 


lars worth of new equipment—plenty of room for students to work. This comes 
with our new building at 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., which we will occupy about 


good jobs in Detroit and over the country. 
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and latest things to work on. 
cal department is thorough and complete; 
it is handled by one of the most competent 


Fill in the coupon and mail it 
now, get full particulars; get 


Or better still jump on the train as hundreds have done, 
and come to Detroit. the ‘‘Heart of the Automobile Industry’’ 
Remember you can enter classes any time, any day. The 
is based on giving full value 
Graduates 
Act quickly, NOW, We have no branches 


Michigan State Auto School T° 
5207 Auto Bldg., - 


cannot give another course free. 
ompetent té handie farm tractors, 
. Write or come directly to this school. 


Old Reliable School 
A. G. ZEL 


Detroit trained 
men get preference over 
all others and get jobs quickly. 


Think what it means 


Unlimited opportunities 


Hundreds of our 


Students actually build cars from start to 
All leading types 


We have a new 


Detroit 
Come to Detroit and 
Enter classes any time, any 
afternoon and evening. You can work in 
There isa great demand 
Garages thruout the country write us for men. Auto 
for men constantly to fill permanent places. Why not 


You get practical instruction. 
School open all the year. 
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@ You can get your 
Chero-Cola “In a Bottle 
-- Through a Straw,” 
at Soda Fountains 


and other Refresh- 


ment Stands. 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows ¥ 


and you will havea valuable grain 
crop in the spring. No need to 
make several trips to plow and har- 
row the land, or wait ‘til crops 


<< are gathered. Your fields are well cultie. 


vated and packed in summer. They make an ideal 
seed bed for grain. Just plant grain begween the 


Protects cop \ The Cole. Grain Drill 


killing “Save 7% Labor of Sowing Grain ae 


You can plant three rows at atime. One mancan sow six to eight acres a day. Cotton and 
corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 
with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. The plants are protected from 
winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their ‘spewing up.*’ Every plant is ina basin 
where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer ofa stand than if you sow f 
broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the "Cole Way.”” a i 
Write for our catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


THE COLE MFG.CO., © 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CIDER MILL BARGAINS 


Same tow prices as last year on famous Spotless Cider Mills. Get full re- 
turns from your apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 
for home use ang surplus always brings.good prices. No better 
cider mills made than ours and this season we save you more than 
$ ever. , Write for free catalog of South’s Mail Order House giving 
full description and prices of Cider Mills and 5000 other bargains. 
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P THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















TELL US WHAT YOUR UNION 
HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


For the best letter telling “How Our 

Local Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the Community,’’ we will give a 
first prize of $7.50, a second prize of $5, 
and a third prize of $2.50. 

2. For the best letter describing ‘‘The 
Best Meeting Our Local Has Ever Had,” 
we will give a prize of $5. 

3. For the best letter on “How Our 
County Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the County,’ we will give a cash 
prize of $5. 

Mail letters between July 15 and Au- 
gust 15, marking the envelope ‘“Farm- 
ers’ Union Page,’ care The Progressive 
Farmer, 


10 TO 12 CENTS MORE A POUND 
FOR BUTTER 


That Is What Codperative Marketing 
Has Enabled This Group of Farm- 
ers to Get—Will Also Ship Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry 


HE Union Codéperative Associa- 
tion, Marshville, N. C., was organ- 
ized as a joint stock association by 
the Farmers’ Union in 1909, with a 
capital stock of 
$775 paid in. There 
are about 100 
shareholders. 
Unlike nearly all 
other  corpora- 
tions, this associa- 
tion’s assets have 
consisted _ princi- 
pally otf cash; 
which is invested 
only temporarily 
in supplies bought for members of the 
Union. This enables the association 
to pay sight drafts promptly for car- 
shipments of. fertilizers, lime, 
Then the deliveries are made and 











MR. GREEN 


Gc. 


| the cash is returned to the bank to be 


used over and over again as a check- 
ing fund. 

Since the service is limited to one 
day in the week (except when fertil- 
izers, lime or other special orders are 
being distributed), overhead expenses 
are reduced to the minimum. 

Probably the most notable achieve- 
ment of this association is the devel- 
opment of the butter trade “direct 
from farm to table,” using parcel post 
as a means for distribution. From the 
vicinity of Marshville, Farmers’ Union 
members are shipping about 200 
pounds of butter per week by parcel 
post direct to consumers at prices 
which net them from 10 to 12 cents a 
pound more than they were getting 
for butter when they sold to the local 
stores. 

The development of this business 
makes it necessary for the Union Co- 
Operative Association to carry in 
stock an assortment of cartons and 
containers for packing the butter for 
mail shipments. The two methods 
used are the paraffined “brick-shape” 
pound cartons similar to those used 
by creameries, and paraffined paper 
jars or bottles. The latter are used 
during the hot summer season, the 
butter being placed in the paper jars 
instead of being molded in a butter 
mold. 

The association also carries in 
stock cartons for shipping eggs by 
parcel post, and this trade is being de- 
veloped slowly, but not as much as 
in the butter trade. Later on it is the 
purpose of some of the members to 
develop a parcel post trade in dressed 
poultry during the fall and winter 
months. Ts 224: 





WHERE DID HE GO? 
The phone tintinnabulated, 
“Is this the office of the Daily Squawk?” 
ice asked. 


insert this 
has gone to 


then, I want you to 

notice: ‘Colonel Jones 

’ in an appropriate place.” 

> next morning it read: ‘‘Colonel Jones 

has gone to rest in an appropriate place,’’— 
Exchange. 


COOPERATION IN TOBACCO 
MARKETING 


Pitt County Union Sets the Example 
—Farmers Buy One-half Stock in 
Big Warehouse, Stock to be Paid 
for With Patronage Dividends 


ARMVILLE threw wide open its 

doors and extended a hearty wel- 
come to 5,000 farmers and their 
families to hear the speakers and 
to partake of the big picnic dinner 
last week, given by the Pitt County 
Farmers’ Union and the Codéperative 
Tobacco Warehouse Co., at Town- 
send’s tobacco warehouse. 


The speakers were introduced by 
Attorney Walter G. Sheppard, in a 
most excellent and pleasing manner. 
Hon. R. A. Joyner, Mayor of Farm- 
ville, delivered an address of welcome 
in a most admirable way; he express- 
ed the gratitude and appreciation of 
the citizens of Farmville to the farm- 
ers for their share in making Farm- 
ville the town of which we all are 
justly proud; the thickly populated 
country which grows so much tobac- 
co that they demanded a local mar- 
ket, and by their liberal patronage 
have built one that ranks fifth in 
eastern North Carolina in pounds 
sold. Our active warehousemen have 
spared no means in catering to the 
trade in a liberal and business-like 
manner, which offers all facilities for 
handling tobacco, and the patrons to 
this market are able to market their 
product with great convenience and 
saving of time; being able to send 
their tobacco to market and return ’ 
home on the same day. The timely 
words of welcome by the mayor were 
applauded time after time. 


Dr. J. M. Templeton being intro- 
duced, was welcomed with applause, 
and never before has’ the wri- 
ter seen an audience listen in a 
more appreciative manner. His ad- 
dress proves- that he is thoroughly 
alive to all the needs of the farm and 
the farmer, and his hearers were 
eager to shake his hand and voice 
their appreciation. -After his speech, 
dinner: was served on 18 100-faot ta- 
bles, which was the greatest sight the 
writer has ever witnessed. 

After dinner the house was crowd- 
ed from the furthermost corners to 
hear Dr. H. Q.-Alexander. The val- 
ued information was delivered in the 
masterly style peculiar to Dr. Alex- 
ander, proving that he is not only 
being a successful farmer, but that 
his life-work opens up numerous ave- 
nues to the interest of the farmer; 
and thousands of farmers are ertlist- 
ing under the banner of the Farmers’ 
Union, being convinced from obser- 
vation and experience that codper= 
ation means a glorious success to the 
farmer. 


Next, C. R. Townsend, the pioneer 
warehouseman of this market, who 
has by his efforts won the confidence 
of the growers of this section and 
has had the pleasure of doing a large 
and successful business. One or two 
individuals tried to purchase an in- 
terest with Mr. Townsend, but he, 
being a practical and experienced 
warehouseman and realizing the val- 
ue of codperation, secured a site on 
the main street of Farmville on the 
Norfolk & Southern Railroad, and 
built a large, commodious, fire-proof 
warehouse. Mr. Townsend then got in- 
to touch with the organization of the 
Farmers’ Union to see if it was practi- 
able to effect a copartnership with the 
tobacco growers for. a codperative 
tobacco warehouse. He offered to 
sell to the tobacco farmers a one-half 
undivided interest in his tobacco 
warehouse to the farmers of this sec- 
tion; this one-half interest to be paid 
for with non-negotiable notes due in 
five years, these notes to be paid only 
with the profits of the business. The 
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BILL JONES AND |THE 
FARMERS’ UNION 





OR something like nine years or 

more, I’d been loaded down with 
debts galore. I had a mortgage on 
my farm, that always caused me 
much alarm. And when I had some 
things to sell—’twas then, b’gosh, 
the prices fell; or if by chance I 
had to buy, they made a jump plum 
to the sky. These things kept 
coming; I was sad. The farming 
business shore was bad. 

And then one day at Jim Smith’s 
store while I was sittin’ ’round the 
door, in come some Farmers’ Un- 
ion men, and says to me: “It’s 
shore a sin, Bill Jones, the way you 
waste your hard-earned bones. 
You always buy your things on 
time, your fertilize, your meat and 
bread—there’s sure a screw loose 
in your head. Come join our Un- 
ion, Bill, my boy, it'll mean to you 
some lasting joy.” 

I joined the Union and it’s great 
—it learned me to codperate. I help 
my neighbors, help myself and 
save some money from my pelf. 
I’ve learned to market; learned to 
crate; Pve wiped my debis all from 
the slate. I once was blind but 
now I see. The Union, boys, has 
made me free.—H. 











tobacco farmers, through the Farm- 
ers’ Union, subscribed for a one-half 
interest under the name of the Farm- 
ers’ Co6perative Tobacco Warehouse 
Co., then secured a charter under the 
laws of North Carolina by a special 
act of the last General Assembly, pro- 
viding for purely codperative corpor- 
ations, which provides for the shar- 
ing of profits in the business accord- 
ing to patronage. Now, a copartner- 
ship was formed by C. R. Townsend 
and the Farmers’ Codperative Tobac- 
co Warehouse Co., the said copart- 
nership known as The Townsend To- 
bacco Warehouse Co. The codper- 
ation of the farmérs has proven a 
remarkable success and the dividends 
exceeded all expectations. The busi- 
ness has grown to such volume that 
it necessitates an enlargement of sev- 
eral thousand square feet for the 
coming season. 


ite Co, N. C. 





Local Union Seeks to Improve Town 
Market 


HE members of New Hope Local 

of Amherst County, Virginia, dis- 
cussed in its regular open meeting a 
short time ago the subject, “Market 
Conditions in the City of Lynchburg,” 
Lynchburg being their market town. 
Most of the members of this Local 
Union are men who engage in the 
trucking business (as do most of the 
Southern farmers more or less), and 
the difficulties which they found 
would have to be overcome will be of 
interest to nearly every Progressive 
Farmer reader. 

Two things were found to be the 
cause of nearly all of the trouble: 

(1) The lack of an adequate market 
house. 


(2) The lack of standardization in 
grading, packing and pricing. 

You will find conditions bad in any 
city that lacks these two things, be- 
cause they are vital to the consumer 
as well as the producer. There are 
not many cities in the South that 
would not build and equip a modern 
market house if the farmers would 
only bring enough pressure to bear 
upon the authorities. Nearly every 
city in the Northern and Western 
states has such a market house. Why 
not have them in the South? 

The lack of proper grading and the 
standardization of prices is a still 
more serious evil. This is true in re- 
gard to garden truck, poultry, ezgs— 
in fact everything that the farmer has 
to sell. Mr. S. R. Church has this to 
Say about conditions in Lynchburg in 


his letter to the Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“T abandoned your city as a market 
for high-class eggs and shipped them 
to Washington, D. C., simply because 
that city grades its eggs and yours 
does not. The result is that while 
the highest grade of eggs cost more 
than just ‘eggs’ do in Lynchburg, the 
average job lots cost about the same, 
and it is impossible to get the highest 
class of eggs in your city—they may 
be fresh or they may not. There is 
no standardization of products and 
nothing reliable in market condi- 
tions.” - 

And there you are—a pen picture of 
conditions in nearly every Southern 
town. It is a deplorable fact, but is 
it not true of your nearest city? If it 
is, your Farmers’ Union should set 
about to remedy matters by taking it 
up with the city authorities as did 
the members of New Hope Local in 
Virginia. 





How Advertising Helps Sales 


HEN I planned, three years ago, | 


to raise pigs to sell, the ques- 
tion of a market was quite a puz- 
zling one. I could raise the pigs, I 
was sure of that, but could I sell 
them? I had had no experience in 
advertising, and the neighborhood 
demand was rather an uncertain one 
but anyway, I determined to try. 

I had a fine Poland-China sow, but 
was led to believe that there was 
more sale for Berkshires than Po- 
land-China pigs, so bought a nice reg- 
istered Berkshire boar, intending to 
add some Berkshire sows later on. I 
fenced in four lots with an acre in 
each and planted in succession rape, 
clover, soy beans, peas, etc., so as to 
always have a fresh lot with plenty 
of green feed for my hogs. 

I had been reading Mr. Martin’s 
“Business Talks” in the Progressive 
Farmer, and decided to take his ad- 
vice: “Be sure you have the goods, 
then advertise.” I certainly had the 
“goods,” I was sure of that. Then 
why not advertise? There was noth- 
ing like trying, so I enclosed a dollar 
bill with a notice of my pigs to The 
Progressive Farmer, and in due time 
the letters began to come. I can’t 
tell how many, but that one dollar 
sold forty dollars worth of pigs, and 
I was left with not one to make sau- 
sage meat. 

Since that time I have sold a great 
many pigs, and as there has been a 
good demand for the Poland-China, 
Berkshire cross, I am still raising the 
cross-bred pigs. I sell only first-class 
individuals, and have never had a dis- 
satisfied customer. Last March two 
short ads. sold $80 worth of pigs, so l 
am fully convinced that “It pays to 
advertise,”—certainly in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

MISS LUCIE T. WEBB. 

Warren Plains, N. C. 





Advertising Sold the Eggs in a Hurry 
E HAD a good flock of Pekin 


ducks, which were shelling out 
eggs in a very satisfactory way, and 
as we were not satisfied to take store 
prices for such fine eggs from such 
fine fowls, my wife asked me to place 
an ad. in The Progressive Farmer. So 


I sent a few brief words and 84 cents 


to pay for them being inserted twice. 

Before the second issue appeared, a 
friend of mine, only three miles away, 
saw the ad., and came and contracted 
for all the eggs the ducks would lay 
that season, he to come at regular in- 
tervals for them. We considered that 
a funny way to get in touch with our 
friend, but it surely brought him 
around. 

We must not depend on the mid- 
dlemen, but get in direct connection 
with the buyers; then we can get sat- 
isfactory prices for our products. 

H. J. TARMER. 

Pamplin, Va. 





WERE THEY JUSTIFIED? 


Isabel—A dog in Chicago bit five people. 
Shorty—Was the dog mad? 
Isabel—No; but the five 


é People were.— 
Register. 
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“COOL 
AS A CUCUMBER!” 


[VE been cooking too, but not on 
a hot, dirty coal range. I usea 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, the 
stove with the long blue chimney.” 


Gas stove comfort with kerosene oil. 


The long blue chimney assures a clean, 
odorless heat and a content, be- 
cause it gives a perfect draft. 


It turns on and off like gas. 


Saves your time, strength and money. 
Fuel cost—only 2 cents for a meal for 
6 people. 

New Perfections are made in many 
styles and sizes. 


Consult your dealer. He carries them 
in stock or can get for you the size 
you want. 


Look for The Long Blue Chimney 


Use Aladdin Security Oil to obtain the 
best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 
and Lamps 


Zea ee es ———— y ys 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
genes i Charlotte, N. C. 
MD. Charleston, W. Va. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


















Toughand Chewy. It Lasts! 


Ask your dealer to supply you with 
MOONSHINE. He knows. 


BAILEY BROS. Inc., (Not in a Trust) WINSTON-SALEM, N.C, 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing ét carries.’’ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 














in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. , Write us for rates, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
enclosing references. 

Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 

















POLAND-CHINA CABBAGE 
Poland-Chinas—Two bred sows, young Fall Cabbage Plants—Dollar per thousand, 
boar, three gilts, pair unrelated pigs. Bar- | Parcel post, quarter per hundred. Farmers 
gain price for quick sale. L. S, Johnson, | Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C. 
Bealeton, Va. Fine Strong Cabbage Plants— For fall 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, | heading; 35c hundred; 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 


bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 


1,000, $1.75, postpaid. By express, $1.25 thou- 






























































sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write | sand; 10,000, $10. Tidewater Plant Company, 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. Franklin, Va. 
for amounts less than $1. - — 
Rates for combined editions made oO. 1. C's. CLOVER 
known on application. Registered O. I. C. Pigs. H. A. Bolick, Wanted—Bur Clover Seed. G. A. Marsh, 
Hickory, N. C. Charlotte, N. 
MACHINERY For Sale—Registered O. I. C. pigs. M. O. Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed—Write for 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C, prices. J. D. Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. 
ee “ earn 19 O. I. C. Pigs—Silver strain. Register- Crimson Clover—Nineteen fifteen crop. 
Mee ceaer he ae yumen, Ingram Va.” | cd stock, .T. 3. Reld, Campbello, 8, C. Six sixty per bushel. Durham Seed House, 
agent = : HEREFORDS pa ncn Ma 
For Sale—First-class corn-mill and saw- “ is B . ; t : 
mill; also canning outfit. Terms reasonable. For Sale—One registered Polled Hereford |)..." clover solves feed and fertility prob- 
T, L. Smith, Stoneville, N. C. bull, 3 years old. Overlook Farm, Hoffman, | /©™S- Invaluable plan for rotating with cot- 
- - - North Carolina. ton and corn. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
15-horse power Engine and light Sawmill re : : : = 
to exchange for gasoline engine; also want Registered Herefords—Service bulls, and Southern Bur Clover, ready inoculated, 5 
good stump puller. Box 10, News Ferry, Va. | calves; yearling heifers and calves, Jarman | PUShels and over, 80c bushel. Less than five 
- Farm, Porterdale,. Ga bushels, $1. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 
Sharples Mechanical Milker, two units, al- w . : ~ 
most new, good condition. Price $200. First JERSEYS Bur Clover—Clean fresh stock of nearly 
cost $380. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. ~ - - 1,000 bushels of bur clover in bur. Cleaned 
u For Sale—One registered Jersey bull, blue | on new machine and! shipped promptly. Di- 
For Sale at a bargain, one practically new | ribbon. Reasonable. Munford Faulkner, | rections for planting and many good quali- 
eighty-saw Munger pene me Gin ore. Harmony, Va. ties sent on application. 75 cents per bushel. 
plete with all atachments; also one ty- Richly bred registered Jersey Bulls for Lethe Orphanage, H. B. Blakely, Supt., Wil- 
. snsa- a 
as. boiler. J. D. Anderson, Pensa sale—Nine months old, price $50. F. B. Gor- lington, S.C. 
’ af don, Salem, Va. Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Two-year-old Pawn Registered Jersey Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 


| HELP WANTED __ | 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted Industrious, capable, managing 
woman for dependable housework. Com- 
fortable home, good salary to right party. 
Apply with reference. Mrs. H., 1119 Sum- 
met Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—Married farm foreman between 
twenty-five and forty-five. Must understand 
operation of gasoline machinery, latest farm- 
ing implements; know how to raise corn, 
potatoes and hay, attend to best grade live- 
stock, and handle Negro as well as white 











labor. Don’t answer without best references, 
Address 1630 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn. 





| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Young married man, educated, experienc 
ed, Mason, wishes position managing farm, 
\“R”, Shedden Farm, Raymond, Ga. 


! Wanted—Primary or 
by experienced teacher. 
References. Address, 
North Carolina, 


} Position Wanted—As superintendent farm 
or dairy; long experience and good recom- 
mendations furnished. E. S. Sherrill, R. F. D, 
No. 6, Box 30, Statesville, N. C. 








intermediate work 
Normal training. 
Cc. E. S., Henderson, 





bull and several heifers for saie. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Brilliantly bred registered Jer- 


Groome 








sey bull calf. Solid color, black points, 
Chas. L. Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 

Fine Jersey Cow—Registered. Four years 
old. Beautiful animal. Reason for selling 
—need room. Thos. McDonald, Box 992, 
Wilmington, N. C. 





SHORTHORNS 


20 fine young registered Shorthorn bulls 
for sale. Shedden Farms, Raymond, Ga. 





the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel, Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders, ‘Roadview Stock 





Farm, Marion, Ala. 
Several thousand bushels cleaned and 
screened Bur clover $1.25 bushel. These 


seed are free of nut grass, ZJphnson grass 
and other dangerous grass and weed seed. 
Also have several thousand bushels unclean- 
ed seed, field run at 85c bushel; ten bushels 
and more 75c bushel. If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


Registered Percheron Stallion for Sale— 
12 years old, 18 hands high, 1,800 pounds, 
black; sold for $3,000 as three year old. A 
bargain. W. J. Hawley, Salem, Va. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

Registered Southdown Buck Sheep for 

Sale—H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C 
DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie Pups. 

Herndon, Va. 


Pure-bred Collie Pups—O. M. Whitsett, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

















M. K. Stroud, 





POTATOES 


Lookout Mountain Potatoes — Genuine 
home-grown, $1.75 bushel; 10 bushels, $1.50 
J. Ll. Power, Gray Court, S. C. 


RYE 
For Sale—New Seed Rye—Buy early and 


get better seed. Write, O. W. Clayton, Bre- 
vard, N. C. 














SUDAN GRASS 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 
ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 








Beagle Pups for Sale—$5 a pair L. L, 
Greene, Marshville, N. C. 

Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Beagle pups and one 
Morris Sutton, Calypso, N. 








bird dog for sale. 
fan 





' Position as Farm Superintendent—Capable 
and experienced. Best reference. Open for 
employment September lst or January Ist. 
J. B. Humphfrees, Windsor, Ga. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Mt. Hebron Collegiate Bible Institute in 
Blue Ridge Mountains—Teaches all grades, 
including Bible courses. Healthful climate. 
A. Knight, A.B., Old Fort, N. C. 


Meridian College—Conservatory 
highest type of Christian 
manhood, properly 














produces 
womanhood and 
developed mentally, mor- 








ally, physically. Modern plant, ideal loca- 
tion. For illustrated catalog, address, J. W. 
Beeson, A.M., LL.D., President, Meridian, 
Miss. 

! BERKSHIRES 





Large. Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va 


ees ain 
Round Hill, Va. 


Barrows 2 months old, Berkshires, $7 each. 
Registered pair, 10 weeks, $17. One bred 
sow $25. Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. 


For Sale—50-pound, registered Berkshire 
pigs, $10 each; beauties. 2-year-old black 
filly, a bargain at $90. J. F. Hunter, Arcola, 
North Carolina, 


Berkshires—One 850-pound 
$50; one yearling boar, price 
$25; broods sows, $35; choice pigs, 3 to 4 
months old, $10 to $12 each, If you want 
big Berkshires with quality, I have them 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 





quality. F. H. James, 











herd, price 
$25; bred gilts, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Two registered Duroc-Jersey sows at 10 a 
pound. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breed- 
ing. Benton & Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boar pigs at l5c 
per pound. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 

Duroc Pigs—4 months, $12.50 


tion guaranteed. R. M. Pleasant, 
North Carolina, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Satisfaction 
or money’ refunded and_ transportation 
charges paid, C, D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 








Satisfac- 
Angier, 





Full Blooded Red Bone Hound puppies for 
sale. Chas. W. Rape, Davidson, N. C. 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collies; 
beautiful. Fine cow dogs. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


Setter Pups—Nicely marked, working 
stock, Males, $5; females, $3. Ernest Blake- 
ly, Simpsonville, S. C. 


Pointer Puppy, 3 months old from regis- 
tered sire, Female $7.50, or will exchange 
for female Duroc pig. Mrs. Light Townsend, 
Blenheim, S. C, 


Registered Beagle Hounds—Mature 
broke males and females. 














well 
Pups just right 


WHEAT 


I will soon have ready for shipment sev- 
eral hundred bushels of pure Alabama blue 
stem wheat, $2.50 per bushel, booking orders 
now for early shipment. Guarantee seed 
true to type. W. R. Tayloe, Uniontown, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 











Cabbage and Collard Plants—Now ready. 
1,000, $1.25. Norfolk Plant Company, Mary- 
land Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





Tomato Plants, $1 per thousand; cabbage 
and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 
paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato Plants—Best 
varieties, 300, 65c; 500, $1 postpaid, 1,000, 
$1.25 express collect. J. T. Councill, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


Black, Brabham, Iron, Taylor Seed Peas, 
$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 
nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 











to hunt next season, Prices very low. W.{for Mammoth soy- beans, J. E. Coulter, 
B. Gates, Rice, Va. Connellys Springs, N. C. 

Tree Dogs—Ten to twenty each; Setters, Collard and Cabbage Plants—New crop. 
ten to fifteen each; Beagles, eight each; | Postpaid, 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, oat 75. Ex- 
Bull pups, five each; Bull dogs, ten each, | press collect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Larger 


Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale—Fresh milk cows and heifers. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, R, F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 
Pure-bred Southdown sheep; 


Essex pigs and sows. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 











Collie pups; 
Fine stock. L. ls 


quantities quoted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Towns T. Gay, La Grange, Ga. 


Best Grade American-grown Alfalfa Seed 





—99 per cent pure; 25c pound. Hairy Win- 
ter Vetch, $11 bushel. Crimson Clover, 98 
per cent pure, $7.40 bushel. American- 


grown Red Clover, 18c pound. Dwarf Essex 
Rape, 10c pound. If other seed is wanted, 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Pigs for Sale—Improved stock for meat 
purposes, there are none better, $3.50 each. 
For particulars address, A. G. Bobbitt, Lit- 
tleton, N. C. 


Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding. Triog of dandy 
pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S, C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 





Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.50 bushel; ten bushel 
lots and over $2.25 bushel. Carolina Seed 
Rye, (tall growing), $1.50 bushel; ten bush- 
els and over $1.35 bushel. Choice Texas Red 
Rust Proof Oats, 65c bushel; Appler Oats, 
85c bushel. Fulghum Oats, 90¢ bushel. All 
recleaned and graded. If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 





| POULTRY AND 8668S | 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 





LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 
$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Best strain, 
one and two-year-old hens, 80c and $1. Cun- 
ningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S. C. 

REDS 

March and April hatched pure-bred Reds. 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va, 

7 MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Quality and utility Barred Rocks, S. C. 
Black Minoreas and R. C. Brown Leghorns 
at low prices. J. D. Garber, Harrisburg, Va. 























Duroc Pigs and Shoats—3 
80 to 90 pounds, $10.50 each, registered; 2 
gilts, 1 boar, 50 pounds, $9.50, registered; 2 
litters young pigs to g@ for $7.50, registered, 
at 8 weeks. All from fine Kentucky herd, 
Blood will tell. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, 
South Carolina, 


boars, weight 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





BEANS 


Ninety day Velvet Beans—Wrrite for prices. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 








Teachers—Let me tell 
first-grade license. 
jare. 3B. &. 


you how to get a 
Send stamp for particu- 
Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 


Loans Negotiated—$1,000-$50,000 on 
proved North Carolina farms. 
per cent. Battle & Winslow, 
North Carolina, 


We are offering Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red cockerels for $1.50, from one of the 
best strains of bred to lay Reds in the South, 
Also Autumn King cabbage plants $1.50 per 





im- 
5 years, 5% 
Rocky Mount, 











1,000. Now ready, Sunny Brook Ranch, 
Parmele, N,. C. 
BEES 
Extra Select Italian Queens—55ic each; 6 
for $3. S. H. Merrill, Pickens, S. C. 


Italian an Queens—$1 each; 6 for “74 superior 











quality S. C. Roberts, Lenoir, N. 
HONEY 
Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and de- 
licious, Ten pounds for $1 by express, J. O. 


Hallman, Unadilla, Ga, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Printing—We make a specialty of printing 
fer farmers, poultry breeders. Let us quote 
you prices en your envelepe, letterheads, cat- 
alogs, etc. Riverside Squab Yards, Court- 
land, Va. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertisin aran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purehas 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
mo man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
5 tH unless he shows us satisfactory references ag 

mesty and business responsibility, 

















61 acres, two miles town, churches, school; 
excellent house, route. $27 acre. J. H. Hen- 
ley, Sanford, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine grain, grass and 
farm, 195 acres, on improved road, 2% 
of good town. Excellent buildings. 
$8,000. Write for full particulars and 
log of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester & 
pany, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—36 acres highly improved, front- 
ing Dixie highway, Marion County, Florida, 
171 feet altitude, fine scene overlookimg 
beautiful Orange Lake, 12 acres citrus trees, 
22 acres budded pecans. For particulars ad- 
dress Box 9, Boardman, Fla. 


For Sale—3 good farms in Orange County, 
near Cedar Grove, N. C. 235-115 and 50 
acres respectively. All necessary buildings. 
New and up-to-date. Well located, watered, 





stock 
miles 
Price 
cata- 
Com- 











and adapted, for particulars, terms, etc., ad- 
dress. A. W. Tinnin, Burlington, N. C. 
For Sale—To settle an estate, 74 acres, 


part timber, 
just outside 
good barns, 


bordering on Catawba River, 
city limits. Two good houses, 
poultry houses, large greenhouse, 
city water. Suitable for truck farm. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Kate V. Hossfield, Morgantown, 
North Carolina. 


High-class Virginia Grain and Stock Farm 
—340 acres near Lynchburg, exclusive neigh- 
borhood, tar macadam pike, modern build- 
ings, fine farming and grazing land, some 
good timber, price including personal proper- 
ty $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Never a Crop Failure—Every season you 
harvest what you plant. No drouths, no 
floods, no cyclones, no snow; finest alfalfa is 
cut 5 to 8 times yearly; best farming, dairy- 
ing and livestock country; farms 5 to 100 
acres; all under great Roosevelt dam, Also 
small ranches on electric and steam line 
near Phoenix. Recommended for vegetables 
and poultry; good schools. Will bear closest 
investigation. For further information, write 
Myers & Carrick, Glendale, Arizona, 


Rare Farm Bargains—$8,500—1i100 acres in 
timber and wood. About 50 acres in high 
state of cultivation, 35 acres splendid stand 
alfalfa, 20 acres beautiful grass lot. Equip- 
ment at least $2,500. Buildings, fencing, 
etc., at least $5,000. Red clay soil. Topo- 
graphy just right... Well watered. Ex- 
treme southern portion Brunswick County,, 











Va. Ideal medium sized cattle farm. Worth 
at least $12,500. Write W. H. Russell (own- 
er), Clarksville, Va., for full particulars. 





Four miles from Boydton, Va., on improv- 
ed road. Magnificent and ideal cattle farm 
with large number of acres river bottom 
lands. Cherry red soil. Nicely cleared. Con- 
siderable quantity wood and timber. Well 
watered and fenced. 620 acres. All grow- 
ing crops belonging to owner. All agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. 50 head 
nice cattle. Unusual bargain, $16,500. 
wait to write but come and see. 
estate agents commissions. J. E. Howerton, 
Clarksville, Va. 





A Tool You Need 





Pm going to town after one... Ask 
just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal. Send if to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades”’ 
pliers. 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


You need it and can earn it caster 











Turn Your Seed Pote- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Reed Potatoes. 





good—if you 
know they are 
right — advertise 
them now. Thou- 
: . nds of our 

aders w ill 
wee home gardens this year rand ‘live at 

om 





Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 











THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prompt 
and careful attention whi 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next. thing is an adver- 
tisement in 








- The Progressive Farmer. 
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Saturday, July 22, 1916] 


should have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 

SO EASY TO WORK-—SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are needed, 
you can easily do the 
work yourself. When your well 
is properly fitted with a 

KANAWHA (wood) or 

MRED JACKET (iron) PUMP 
you are assured of having the best. 
Over forty years of successful 


pump Las dis is your guarantee! 
that we will bi aifd d it correctly, 


























Send for our illustrated oe 
If your dealer cannot supp! 

you--write direct. = 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


The comfort and terrane of cooling 
y breezes even if you don’t have electricity 
in your home. Runs on alcohol. No wires 
or springs to get out of order. Costs less 
an half a cent an hour to operate. Port- 
able. Perfect construction---thoroughly 
tested. a 12-inch blades. Lasts indefi- 


ite! deli da U.S. 
Comaptete inf. FE foneatien On request. $1 6.50 


.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 

















AMAZI NG BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver 
Typewrtier — latest Model 5, back 
spacer, tabulator, color writing. 
blag | Joa ed case. 
TRIAL—fo Advance Payment! 
a Send: a little bit each month until our 
small price is paid. Nored tape. 
Send for our amazing Baryain Offer 
and FREE Typewriter Book today. 
No obligation. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING 
SYNDICATE 


1610-690 S Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
PUMP Pump is the one that 

can be repaired bya 
boy from the platform, matters not 
what depth of well. Nothing that any 
pump will do that it will not do. Hence 
the most popular pump made. 


Starke Implement House, Richmond, Va. 


















The ‘RED JACKET”’ 















Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 
and home use. Geta 
“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 

Prices, $2.3O0andup. The ‘‘FAVORITE"’ & 
gives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or sie 4 
can operate it. We supply cans ‘and 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 





Evergreens, Shrubs, fae / 

Landscape Designers j 
sso for our Catalogue—free By 
smnatntint Representatives Wanted y 





t CAaSyv iA RUN 


I-24 


” Man sizes; Up-to-date de- 
sign. Good Ma teriale. Built 27 paingtakin 
workmen. Sizes 134 to 22 H 3 
over rated ho orse-power. 3 ‘onthe Trial. 
Sold direct. 10 Year Guaran Engine Boo! 

HE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. 
1090King Street, OTTAWA, KA 





Why pay high prices for acid 
phosphate and mixed fertilizers? 


Raw Rock Phosphate 


Will do the work and save you money. 
Let us send you particulars. 
Robin Jones Phosphate Co. Nashville, Tenn, 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 








Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








SHEEP! 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us "Where Can! Buy Sheep?"’ 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farne 
woman, or farm boy. 




















Another Farmers’ Tour Proposed 


HE idea of agricultural excurs- 

ions, or farmers’ tours, as recent- 
ly advocated in The Progressive 
Farmer, is growing fast. In a num- 
ber of counties demonstration agents 
are taking up the idea. In Ben Hill 
County, Georgia, the county paper, 
The Fitzgerald Leader-Enterprise, is 
taking the lead in advocating the 
matter. 


By way of pushing the idea along, 
we think it well to reprint the editor- 
ial of the Leader-Enterprise as fol- 
lows: 


“Let’s give our farmer friends in 
Ben Hill county an outing, take them 
through some of those fine neighbor- 
ing counties and take them over to 
Moultrie and show them that pack- 
ing house, where cattle and hogs are 
slaughtered by the hundreds every 
day. Fitzgerald merchants can well 
afford to make this investment; some 
time in the future it would pay a 
large dividend in increased friend- 
ships that will be made on the trip 
and in the encouragement our farm- 
ers would get along the route for 
better farming and methods of diver- 
sification. A trip through Tift, Col- 
quitt, Worth, through Sylvester to 
Albany on to Americus, Ft. Valley, 
Montezuma, Cordele, Ashburn and 
back home would take up about two 
days and take our farmers through 
some of the best farming country in 
south Georgia. In speaking of these 
farming tours inaugurated by Ap- 
pling county, the Tifton Gazette 
says: 

“The method of getting a party of 
Appling County farmers together to 
make a tour was a rather good one, 
it seems to us. County Demonstra- 
tion Agent Rogers, who headed the 
party, and who was the leading spirit 
in its organization, stated that each 
man who joined the party deposited 
$5, this to be put in a fund to pay for 
gasoline, tire repairs or other run- 
ning expenses of the trip. Each mem- 
ber of the party paid his own eating 
and sleeping expenses, and was there- 
fore allowed to make this cost what- 
ever he felt like. The merchants of 
Baxley furnished the cars and drivers 
where necessary, but the party left 
Baxley with 98 members in 25 cars, 
only a few which were supplied be- 
cause the farmers owned about three- 
fourths of those making the trip.’” 


|OUR HEALTH TALK 


To Enjoy Good Health, Sit and 
Walk Erect 


T IS regrettable, but none the less 

true, that country men and boys as 
a rule do not carry themselves as 
well as do the city men and boys. 
Whatever the cause of this may be, 
it is a condition that need not exist. 
Farm work need not make a man 
stooped and bent, for it is usually the 
position we take’in resting or walk- 
ing that determines our carriage. This 
is something every country boy needs 
to guard against in his youth, for it 
materially affects one’s health. As 
has been well said: 


“Life long deformities and chronic 
maladies have been known to develop 
from incorrect posture that became a 
habit in childhood. Round and stoop- 
ed shoulders and lateral curvature of 
the spine are deformities largely 
brought about by sitting, standing or 
walking incorrectly. Such slouching 
attitudes as sprawling in a chair, or 








sitting on the backbone, rather than | 


sitting upright, or hunching the arms 
and shoulders when sitting at a desk, 
or resting the weight on one leg 
while standing rather than on two, or 
‘slumping’ while walking _ which 
means to carry rounded shoulders 
with the ,head thrust forward, the 
stomach thrust out and the arms 
hanging loosely in front of the body 
are the main errors of posture and 


| the main causes of deformities. 


“To sit, stand and walk erect is to 
have correct posture. To do this is 
to sit well back in the chair and give 





support to the small of the back. If 


at a desk or table sit close and high | 
enough for the arms to rest on the | 


desk without pushing up the should- 
ers. When it is necessary to lean 
over a desk, incline the body by bend- 
ing at the hips rather than at the 
waist. In standing or walking set the 
shoulders back and keep the chest 
high and forward. Keep the stomach 
in, the chin in also, and the neck 
pressed back against the collar. Keep 
the feet straight in walking with the 
toes turned neither in nor out. Pre- 
fer to be called ‘chesty’ rather than a 
‘slouch.’ A ‘chesty’ person enjoys bet- 
ter health than a ‘slouch’ and looks 
better.” 





An Opportunity for Progressive 
Sections 


N a recent issue of The Progress ve 

Farmer we announced that the J. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., of Pomona, 
N. C., had employed a man to give 
illustrated lectures in communities 
interested in beautifying home and 
school grounds, the only condition 
being that the people in the com- 
munity pay this man’s actual travel- 
ing expenses. Since this announce- 
ment was printed we received a let- 
ter from the J. Van Lindley Co.,, 
saying: “We have decided to make no 
charge, unless it requires a special 
trip. What we mean is this. This 
week we have an appointment at 
Reidsville, Spray, Leaksville and Dan- 
ville, and whenever we can arrange 
for continuous work in a section, or 
community, we will make no charge 
at all.” Why not arrange for a series 
of lectures in your county or section? 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported ‘to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, 
July 8 
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Asheville ae Pa PR ok 
Charlotte 50/$1.15] ....] 3.50 
Durham .... 403) 1.301 2.6 5.00 
Fayetteville |12%c} 195|.52%| 1. ‘ 3.00 
Greensboro . 18cj_ 690 -50! 1.3 of 2.75 
Greenville ..J12%c| .85 65| 1.3 z 3.00 
Hamlet ..../12%c] 1.00] .60} 1. e604 BaOM 
Lumberton .|12%c} 1.00 a ee re 
Maxton ....|12%c} 1.00] ....} 1.0 -50! 4.00 
Monroe .....:j2e%e! 1,00] 60) ....]) oss] S00 
New Bern ..[12%c|.85%4| 152] 1.15] 1.15] 4.00 
Raleigh -1125%c} .95| .52] 1.30] 1.40] 3.00 
Rocky Mt...|..... 1.00] .58| . el S000 
Salisbury ../12%c] 1.00| +65) ....] ....| 2.50 
Scotl’'d Neck|125c|_.95|__.56| 1.25] 1.46] 3.50 








Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 78@80¥%c 
(delivered in Raleigh, 93@95%c); No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 78@81c-(delivered in Raleigh, 93 
@96c). 


BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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AOMNCVING 24660 | 82c| 30c| 20c}| 14c 
Charieite 46.3. | Ne 35c| 22¢| 15c 
Durham .... 35e 35C} 20c 10c 
Fayetteville 35e| 35c} 20c 10c 
Greensboro 35¢e] 35cl 20c| 14c 
Greenville 30c ae *40c| *50c 
Hamlet kia 30c 20c lie 
Lumberton 34c 34c ie | eats 
Maxton 35e} 35c} 23c| 12c 
Monroe ..... P poet | lle 
New Bern ....-.- aa ooay 2 0:6 rer 
RAISE s.c¢:4's.0 35c| 338c] 20c\22%c! 1bdc 
Rocky Mount .. 35ce) .. -| 28e] *35cl *50c 
Salisbury ...... ee 18¢| *25c}] *50c 
Scotland Neck .| 35c] 35c] 20c| 20c|12%e 

*Each. 


Raita k 
Lumber 


Refrigerator 





TENNESSEE 
STAVE SILO 


This is the veal Southern silo. 
Built by Southern folks for Southern 
folks. Big factory located near you. Quic' 
a ment—a saving in gy Ry | lumber 
better construction. ahs leaf yellow 
pine (guaranteed 75 per cent heart pine)— 
onger lasting—more durable—keeps silage 
in better condition. Big,easy climbing ladder. 
Refrigerator doors on hinges—easy_ to open 
and close. Liberal terms by ordering now. 
7. Get our low prices based 
Write Us upon Southern location 
—get complete description of this unbeatable 
construction. Write today. Address Silo Dept. 


The Knoxville Lumber Mfg. Co. 
210Randolph St. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Also get ~~, pier on Whirlwind 
lo Fillers 














Sparks set fire to wooden shingle 
roofs. But fire can’t burn Special 
Steel Roofing, because steel can’t 
burn. Special Steel Roofing is made 
from brand new genuine steel. It 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. 
Looks better. Big widesheets. Easy 
to nail on. Sold direct to you. 
Guaranteed. 


Special Steel Roofing 


7 Per 100 Square Feet 
Price $3.48 Freight Prepaid 
Now is the time to buy Special 
Steel Roofing, before the price goes 
up. Send today for big free samples 
to test. You save 50 to 75 cents a square 
by writing now—TODAY—for Special 30 Day 
bargain offer number P. Address 


SAVANHAH FENCE AND ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


ae 


4 KAZAN 
( id pe 34 








The genuine i Fag sch 
by Standard Co. Coolest, 
cleanest, tea, safest 
oil cook stove known. Burns 
= cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
2 burner $6.98 ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
8 burner, 9.48 = intense blue flame 
4 burner, 11 95 umes all gases. Write 
for complete ‘catalog of the. n gouth’s Mail Order House,’* 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 











[ Warrenton High School 1 


A High Grade Preparatory School 
for College or Business. 


Its students, for years, have been 
among the leaders at the Univer- 
sity and the Denominational Col- 
leges. For catalog address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 
WARRENTON, N. C 


oe P) 
Become a Veterinarian 


Veterinarians are needed in the South. Modern 
laboratories and operating rooms. Conducted by 
a faculty of practical veterinarians who are 
stockmen. Established 24 years. Write for 
Catalog 811. 


INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























Tt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the M eof S 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops 
self control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- 
olina. Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 
$200. Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated 
catalog sent free, Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 
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50 or more, 


2 
@ 


years, $2; five years, $3. 


mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, @ year; Canadian, $1.50, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of t 





can 
hr 





The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 





Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
lable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C 














We Want Your Clover-Vetch 
Experiences 


ELIEVING as it docs that clover and vetch should be far more exten- 

sively planted in the South than they are, The Progressive Farmer 

will on August 5 issue a Clover-Vetch Special that will deal particu- 
larly with these great crops. 

As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as a wins 
ter grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitrogen-gath- 
erer and a crop to plow under in the spring as a fertilizer for the corn 
crop, crimson clover has proved its right to be classed among the great- 
est crops ever brought to this country. As a cover and grazing crop and 
nitogen-gatherer, and particularly as a producer of large tonnage of early 
hay, hairy vetch will be worth many millions of dollars to the South. 
As a winter grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every perma- 
nent pasture in the Cotton Belt. 

It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we wish 
to have our readers tell us about, that we may pass these experiences cn 
to others of our readers. We are offering our regular cash prizes for the 
three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others used. 
We would also like tc have a number of especially good pictures of clover 
and vetch fields. 

Clover and vetch on every Southern farm—we don’t intend to let up 
until this is an accomplished fact. Help us in the good work by telling 
us what these crops have meant to you. 


Tell Us How You Made the Oat and Wheat 
Crops Pay 


N AUGUST 19 we issue an “Oat and Wheat Special” of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, in which we wish particularly to emphasize the import- 
ance of these crops to Southern farmers, our need for a greatly in- 

creased acreage of them, pointing out at the same time the methods that 
are of first importance in making these crops profitable. 

To illustrate, in most of the Cotton Belt experience has proved that fall- 
planted oats far out-yield oats planted in the spring; oat smut costs South- 
ern farmers thousands of dollars every year, though we have an inexpen- 
sive, certain remedy for this disease; oat rust is responsible for big losses, 
though it is known that the Rust-proof varieties are largely immune; and 
winter-killing costs us more or less every year, though we know that 
seeding at the right time will preventa very large percentage of such losses. 

How Progressive Farmer readers have overcome these and other diffi- 
culties and made these crops profitable is what we wish discussed, and 
we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with payment at 
regular space rates for all other letters used. We can also use good pho- 
tographs, and will psy for them. Contributions should reach us not later 
than August 5. 














In the Hawaiian Islands Farmers of 


adopted by 
tion, 
necessary to their success, are 
sary to the 


AN EXAMPLE FROM HAWAII 





Many Nationalities Have Learned 
to Codperate in Marketing Crops, 


OFFICES: Thereby Greatly Increasing Profits 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPBIS, TENN. | —Why Can’t We Do as Well? 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. | A . : at = 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; | E REGARD ourselves as a Civi- 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. lized and enlightened people. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED | Yet, a people whom we regard as 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- | practically uncivilized has gotten 
NGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. | practically : 4 a Se 
ahead of us in the matter of farm 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES codperation. These are the inhabi- 
One year, $1; six menths, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- tants of the Hawaiian Islands; and 
term subscriptions, if cle at in advance: ge cg Mh rn po the methods they adopted can be 


any codperative associa- 
five things which were 
neces- 
any coopera- 


The 


success of 


yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. | tive association. They are: 
YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT (1) Organization. ; 
(2) A division of marketing and 


yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, age wey fo Dec. buying. 
16,"" meang that Mr. Doe ig paid up to December 381, 1916, ete. After you 2 : . s ark : * 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed (3) Distribution of market inform 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label ation. 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, (4) Best methods of packing and 
9 crating. 
Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed — ; 
5) The establishment of branch 
E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _subscriber med 
as a result of fraudulent mi{srepresentations made in The Progressive | markets. 


The greatest difficulty the Hawiian 
people had to overcome was the lack 
of organization among the small 
farmers. They were people of many 
nationalities with nothing in common 
except their market problems. The 
many languages and the possibility 


of misunderstanding one another 
made progress slow and _ difficult. 


There were a few men, however, who 
had a vision of the future and they 
remained undaunted. They saw the 
Hawiian farmer of the future in a 
prosperous and happy condition; and 
already that dream has been more 
than fulfilled. 

Finally a territorial market was es- 
tablished, July 1, 1913. The business 
this market handled during the first 
four months after its organization 
amounted to only $700, and shows to 
what a low ebb the agricultural in- 
terests had fallen. The largest diffi- 
culty that had to be overcome in the 
problem of marketing, was the stand- 
ardization of products. The mer- 
chants of Honolulu said that the pro- 
duce which came from the Hawaiian 
farmers was inferior to that obtained 
elsewhere, and the Hawaiians claim- 
ed that the Honolulu) merchants 
would not pay them enough to give 
them a fair profit. Another trouble 
was the ing bility of the small farmer 
to obtain minimum freight rates on 
his small shipments. These things 
have been in a measure overcome, and 
this fact is due entirely to codpera- 
tion. It could never have been done 
otherwise. 

A weekly letter was prepared and 
sent to all farmers who shipped pro- 
duce through the market, setting 
forth the existing prices in different 
markets. Copies were also furnished 
to different newspapers in the terri- 
tory. One thing which made this dif- 
ficult, was the fact that this letter or 
market bulletin had to be printed in 
all languages. When the market had 
been established for sometime, fore- 
casts were also made. That is, esti- 
mates would be made as to the quan- 
tity of each product that would be 
in demand at the various markets at 
a given time. In this way the farmer 
would get advance information of un- 
told value to him in marketing his 
produce when it matured. 

It soon became apparent that cer- 
























ke sweet, clean- cut silage as fas 
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securing transportation on the steam- 
ers 
San Francisco, and this condition is 
constantly improving. 


plying between Honolulu and 


Our Progressive Farmer readers 
who wish to study this question fur- 
ther should consult the 1915 agricul- 
tural Department Yearbook, from 
which we have condensed this in- 
formation. Get a vision of your fu- 
ture neighborhood, and like these 
Hawaii people exceed that dream. If 
a people who were as widely separa- 
ted as that people can be brought to- 
gether by a co6perative organization, 
opening the way to things for which 


they had never dared hope, how 
much more should it do for our hom- 
ogeneous people of the South! The 


Southern people can exceed by far 
what has been done by these Hawaii 
farmers if they will but try. Some- 
body in each community must~lead. 
Why not you? 





What the North Carolina Division of 
Markets Is Doing 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


pack. Under these conditions the 
same manager will be able to act as 
sales agent for all local associations. 
However, growth must be no faster 
than the development of the demand 
for apples. A knowledge of a suffi- 
cient number of purchasers wil! have 
to be obtained by a personal canvass 
of Southern markets. 

Our apple growers once organized 
may profitably begin a systematic 
campaign for advertising and thereby 
increase the use of North Carolina 
apples as soon as they have adopted 
and put in practice proper rules for 
spraying, grading, and packing their 
fruit so as to be able to guarantee the 
uniformity of their pack. At present 
so many North Carolina apples are 
shipped in bulk, that is, ungraded, 
that our apples have not a very good 
reputation in many markets. Grow- 
ers lose thousands of dollars through 


selling unsprayed and ungraded 
stock. Proper organization of the 
apple industry should enable us to 


hold our own with the 
zations of other states, which prevail 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. All apple growers interested 
should communicate at once with the 
Division of Markets to list the 
amount of apples which they would 
like to have sold in case a satisfac- 
tory organization of growers is es- 
tablished. 


VIIIL—Will Auswer Any Request for 


apple organi- 


Information 
HE Division of Markets is now 
giving special attention to the 


matters just mentioned, but wishes 
to be of service in all marketing prob- 
lems about which our North Carolina 


farmers wish help. Forms of by-laws 
and other information as to organi- 
zation will be sent to any grower 


who will send us a statement as to 
the nature of his marketing problem. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Texas Rural Life School, 
Texas, June 16 to July 2 
Texas Farmers’ Short Course, 


College Station, 


College Sta- 





tion, Texas, July 24-29, 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, College Station, 
Texas, July 26-28. 

South Carolina Short Courses in Agricule 
ture, Clemson College, S. C., July 31 to 
August 26. 


Georgia Horticultural Society Albany, Ga., 

















: : August 17-18. 

tain crops were becoming larger than “"8 . 7 =, Ui : 
1 4 Farmers’ and Farm Women's Convention, 
could be used by home markets. Then west Raleigh, N. G., August 22-3 
came the necessity for a system of National Farmers’ Congress, Indianapolis, 
ae ‘ relay ce xe 7-9 

packing and crating. A shipping ex- I™4. Oct. a0; 

7 7 secure mminnetentn. tia —_——_—_——_—_—_——_—__-_— 
pert was secured to demonstrate the THE WINNER 
best methods of packing and crating i 
to the farmers, and soon shipments aa nan, ade 

. . made n i a 
were being made to distant ports. By whe { he 
far the largest quantity of the pro- Riseee ae his coffin by 

. é rishman 
duce sent to great distances was sold afterward. the 
in San Francisco. mar —e him 
. . ; . é sclmen 
In a short time the business done in “Yes,” said the Englishman, “T put on five 
San Francisco amounted to so much Sovereigns. What did you put on?” 

; c 1 1 “Oh, I jist wrote na check fei ten 
that a branch othce had to be estab- poomis,”? said thi Scotebman, ‘‘an too pur 
lished there. No difficulty was exper- ‘ive Sovercigns as change.”"— sind 
I ae: Ree las ereianie EOS 
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there at much better prices than The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 




















POINTERS FOR CLUB 
WORKERS 


OUSY, wormy pigs can never 
make rapid gains in weight, no 
matter how much feed they get. 

Good farming requires that a 
crop of peas or beans or peanuts 
grow along with your corn. 

See if you can’t arrange for a 
canning party. Let all the girls 
bring lunches and eat out-of- 
doors. 

The extra fat hen—corn-fed—is 
rarely a good layer. Neither is 
the thin, starved one. The latter 
cannot lay; she is not supplied 
with the necessary material. 











MY EXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| THE spring of 1914 my father 
gave me an acre of ground. On 
this I planted corn,—and as we had 
a fairly good season I made a good 
crop. I sold it for $32.35. 

I took this money and some that I 
borrowed from my father and bought 
six head of sheep. They cost me $37. 

I fed them on corn silage and hay 
all winter, till about lambing time 
when I began feeding some shelled 
corn. When lambing time came the 
five ewes brought five lambs. 

When we sold the five lambs and the 
buck in May they sold for $21.75. The 
buck was not as good a breed as I 
wanted. When we sheared the ewes 
and sold the wool, it brought $9.60. 
We then bought a good full blooded 
Shropshire buck, paying $10 for him; 
and as he had not been sheared, sold 
his wool for $2.08, so he only cost us 
$7.92. 

We bred our ewes again and this 
spring the five ewes brought nine 
lambs, four having twins. One of the 
ewes would not claim one of her 
lambs, so we took it up to the house 
and raised it there. I fed my sheep 
this spring on corn and cane silage, 
mixed, and pea hay till lambing time, 
when I fed them shelled corn again. 

After we sheared them this time 
we sold the wool for $10.23. We sold 
the lambs this year in June for $38.25 
and as we kept one ewe lamb, the 
nine were worth $44. 

I think every Southern farmer 
ought to keep a small bunch of sheep 
as they are money-makers if cared 
for right and it does not take much 
feed either. 

My Father, who has been my “si- 
lent partner” in this enterprise, 
shares profits with me, half and half, 
as he feeds them for me and I do the 
work. HARVEY BENSON. 

Winchester, Tenn., Rt. 2. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLUB GIRL 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM fifteen years old, and belong 

to both the: canning club and the 
home-makers’ club. Our home-mak- 
ers’ club has fifteen members, and is 
in charge of the county agent in 
home economics. We have held some 
very interesting mectings, and are 
going to fit up a club room right 
away. 

My father is a physician, and is not 
engaged in farming, but we raise a 
large part of our living on a small 
plot of ground. This is my first year 
as a member of the canning club, but 
my older sister belonged to it last 
year, and I helped her with all the 
work. We put up about 700 cans of 
tomatoes, beans, kraut and peaches, 
most of the cans being of the No. 3 
size. We found a ready sale on the 
home market for everything except 
the peaches, and we succeeded in sel- 
ling a large part of them. We had 
more orders for beans and tomatoes 
than we could fill. 





I have about a fifth of an acre in 
beans and tomatoes this year, and 
have canned some beans already. My 
tomato vines are looking fine, and I 
expect to fill 500 cans this season. 

I also have a small flower garden 
containing a dozen varieties of flow- 
ers, violets being the most numerous. 

I am learning to do all kinds of 
housework, and have had considera- 
ble experience in cooking. I am hav- 
ing more to do than usual while my 
sister is away attending a teachers’ 
normal. I am learning to sew, and 
have just made a new dress for my- 
self. I cut out the pattern by looking 
at a picture, and while mother was 
asleep I cut out the dress. When she 
awoke she thought the goods was 
ruined, but it was all right. 

BETH HOSEY. 

Coldwater, Miss. 





Pig Raiser and Debater 


READ the Progressive Farmer ev- 

ery week. One day as I was read- 
ing it, I turned over a page, and be- 
fore my eyes was a whole page con- 
cerning pig clubs. I read the page 
over two or three times and ordered 
my pig, and then joined the pig club. 
I now have nine Duroc-Jersey pigs 
and a sow. I paid $28.75 for my sow. 
Il only kept her a month before she 
found ten pigs. One of them got 
killed. My brother is going to join 
the pig club next year. J am going 
to try to win a prize. 

We are now considering what to 
put in our acre of land for next year. 
We are going to sow one-fourth of it 
in crimson clover We have a mule 
colt that is twenty-one months old 
and weighs between 800 and _ 900 
pounds. 

Our school has closed and I get 
more time to read than I did before. 
I have read two books and am going 
to read more after I study my school 
books and have my week’s vacation. 

I go to school eight months each 
year and have completed the eighth 


grade. We had six debates the past 
term. I like to debate and was in 


them all. I had to speak on the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands at 
our commencement. [ had _ gotten 
warmed up good and gave my op- 
ponent “some spice.” We did not 
have any judges, but everybody said 
that I and my school won. I have 
only been to school five years. I am 
going to try to win the honor of be- 
ing the best orator in our school next 
year. JERRY SAWYER (Age 14). 
Columbia, N. C. 





A Boy’s Dream 
| Faved fall our county demonstra- 


tor came to our schoolhouse and 
delivered an interesting talk on the 
pig club. When I went home that 
night I told my father all the demon- 
strator had said. Father told me that 
if I would join the club he would give 
me a pig. I readily accepted and he 
gave me a fine sow pig. I intend to 
keep her and breed her to our Berk- 
shire boar and then sell her, litter 
and all, and buy a full blooded bred 
Berkshire gilt. This should give a 
good start and I should climb right 
on up. 

I put in two acres of corn this year 
so as to have plenty of feed. 

There is much talk nowadays of 
boys leaving the farm. Not for mine. 
I have lived in the city but live in the 
country now. A progressive farmer 
can have all the advantages of the 
city by installing electric lights, wa- 
terworks, by talking good roads and 
owning an automobile. 

My dream is to own a_ 160- 
acre farm, well fenced, deep well, im- 
proved buildings and all modern ma- 
chinery. Also plenty of big mares, 
polled Heretord cattle and Berkshire 
hogs. And I aim to have it some day. 


i PAB Beat 


How to Wash: Clothes 


(Concluded from page 14, this: issue) 
and starch. Buy the soap long enough 
ahead to give it time to dry out. A 
good washing compound is made by 
boiling together for 10 minutes 5 
pounds sal soda, 1 pound borax and 2 
cakes shaved soap. When cold stir 
in 4 ounces of salts of tartar and 3 
ounces of the strong liquid ammonia 
one gets at the druggists’. Put in a 
jug, keep tightly corked, put about 
half a pint in the rinsing and boiling 
waters, soaping dirty pieces extra.” 
x ok x 





“Scraps of soap saved, put in a jar 
and boiled up make a soap jelly that 
is always ready.” 

kk OR 

“A wringer makes clothes last 
longer, wringing by hand separates 
the fibers.” 

x Ok Ok 

“Wring instead of rub the dirt out 
of woolen clothes, if you have a 
wringer.” 

* eH & 

“A few drops of kerosene and a 
clean cloth will keep the rubbers of 
the wringer rollers white.” 

x Ok 


“A hose between the: sink tap and 
the washing machine or boiler saves 
heavy hauling.” 

at ae 

“A laundry stove is better than the 
regular stove and certainly better 
than the outdoor pot.” 

x * 


“Much strength can be saved with 
heavy articles by laying them on the 
wash board and using a scrubbing 
brush.” 

MN 

“Wring out the clothes thoroughly 
after blueing, or the water will drip 
and make streaks.” 

* ok * 


“Tie the blueing in a cloth, or dis- 
solve it in a vessel and strain through 
a -cloth:” 

kk Ox 

“A porch clothes line saves going 
down steps. Stretch a double line 
between pulleys on the porch post 
and a fence post. You stand on the 
porch, pin on the clothes and move 
them along. A strong galvanized 
wire clothes line is best.” 

* Ok 


“The water in which rice has been 
boiled makes a good starch for thin 
baby clothes.” 

kOe x 

“Use soapy water to make your 
starch. It will give the linen a gloss. 
Boil starch half an hour at least.” 

* Ok OK 


“An inch of parraffin, a teaspoon of - 


kerosene, and a tablespoonful of salt 
are a great improvement to starch.” 

“A handful of salt stirred into the 
last rinsing water will make the 
clothes less liable to mildew.” 

x OK 

“Dampen clothes by dew, watering 
cans or spraying devices. In sprink- 
ling table linen add a tablespoon of 
starch to a quart of water.” 

x k R 

“Time’s up!” called Dan, banging 
his clothes pounder on the floor, “has 
anyone anything special to say?” 

“Wash day would not be the worst 
day of the week for everybody if we 
all had wringers, mangles, etc.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mary, laughing and 
dimpling, “not for everybody, for, as 
Mammy says: 

“Course I sings at my work, and Mondays 
ain't blue, Z 

*Cause if it wasn’t for washing, what'd the 

po’ niggers do?’’ 

“Before we have our peaches and 
cookies, Auntie, please tell us the 
cheapest these really good laundry 
conveniences cost.” 

“Well, as I said, the biggest, three- 
compartment, seamless tubs can be 
bought for $8.80, a washing machine 
costs from $5 to $8, a quarter horse- 
power motor for running them by 
power can be secured for $17, a 
wringer for $3.50 or $4, a wash board 


-ferior products. 


(23) 919 


for 35 cents, a copper-bottom wash 
boiler for $1.35, a steel clothes line 
with pulleys and hooks for 90 cents, 
a charcoal iron for $6.” 

“Come on, everybody, we will learn 
all about washing the different fab- 
rics and spots and stains next time; 
come on!” 





THREE ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS: 
FUL MARKETING 


Quality, Giving the Customer What 
He Wants, and Attractiveness Are 
Three Things That Make Sales Al- 


most Certain 





UR market experiences have been 

on a small scale and without co- 
6peration. We have not used parcel 
post. Products have been delivered 
by hand or express. Chickens, dress- 
ed hens and hogs have been sent by 
express; small packages of butter 
and eggs have been carried to town 
by my husband when he was going 
on other business. We have sold to 
grocers and to private individuals. 
We have never had any trouble dis- 
posing of products, and we have al- 
ways received a satisfactory price. 
The reasons for this, I think, are 
three. 

1. We tried for- quality: We fed 
our hogs on clean skim milk, corn 
and pasture: They received no slops 
and were kept away from manure. 
We fed chickens on the best, cleanest 
food, in places where they could reach 
no filth, We marketed uniform size 
and color, one breed only being kept. 
We collected eggs every day and 
dated them. We assorted them; 
those under-sized, over-sized, or mis- 
shapen were kept at home. We gave 
eur cows the best feed, kept them in 
a clean barn, and had an expert from 
the Experiment Station show us how 
to make good butter. Most farm but- 
ter is not good. 

2. We tried to have products as 
our customers wanted them. The ero- 
cer to whom we sent butter’said that 
his trade demanded more salt and col- 
oring. We supplied them. <A butch- 
er asked that the hogs sold him weigh 
about 125 pounds. We approximated 
that weight as nearly as possible. An- 
other butcher told just how he want- 
ed hens dressed and shipped. I re- 
member that the first dressed hog we 
shipped was simply thrown into the 
express car without wrapping. The 
butcher informed us that he wanted 
no more of our hogs. We learned 
from that mistake to ship dressed 
hogs sewed up in clean, white cloth. 

3. We tried to market our products 
in attractive form. The butter was 
wrapped in parchment paper bearing 
our name and address. Eggs were 
placed in cartons, the shade of the 
eggs in each carton being uniform. 
Only one breed of hens was kept, so 
eggs were nearly alike. Dressed hens 
were wrapped in layers of tissue pa- 
per with heavier paper outside. They 
were then nicely packed in boxes. 
Hogs, as I said, were wrapped in 
white cloth and sewed. I may add 
that we had no “pull” with any gro- 
cers. We simply asked them to try a 
shipment of butter, chickens, or what- 
‘ver it might be. Their suggestions 
for improvement were always ac- 
cepted. 

[ told a grocer once that he was 
said to discriminate against farmers’ 
products. “I do not,” he replied, em- 
phatically. “I discriminate against in- 
Farmers don’t com- 
pare their products with other pro- 
ducts on the market. Every farmer 
is sure that his butter, potatoes, pre- 
serves, etc., are the best that can be 
made. He won’t believe you when 
you tell him differently. We get our 
butter from a creamery, our hams 
from a packer, our eggs from an egg 
farm. If the farmers will put up as 
good and uniform products at the 
same price, we will patronize tke 
farmers.’* 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 


Ellendale, Tenn. 





Our clubs save you money. We wi 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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ER, 
{ [SEA Preparedness that Profits You 
you hear a great deal today about preparedness. But why confine prepared- 

















ness to military things? There is another preparedness—personal prepared- 
ness, that is very important to farmers and home owners. This preparedness 
takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 
to get the greatest use and profit from your live stock, the maximum service 
from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the preparedness that even 
the pacifists cannot gainsay and the articles described in this advertisement 
will help you attain it. 

CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 
cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 
of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 
are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 
flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
pak ‘oa powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
’ . a and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 
them by spraying. And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 
piggery. You'll have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 

more eggs from your chickens. 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint , 
on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps'water out, and defies the 
weather. All over the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- 
faces, you need Everjet. Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 
see for yourself, ~ 
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EVERLASTIC ROOFING— You ought to geracquainted 
with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 








ing value you could get. It is easily laid without skilled 
—— > \' Vy) ° labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
I; > Ey priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 

cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 
Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 


‘ Fisk Prices Now Are keep the water on the outside. 


ELASTIGUM—The best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 


The Tire Value Sensation repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa a 


tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
? gutters, stuffs cornices,reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
of the Summer 2 things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 


you money by keeping the small things small. Haveit on hand! 


’ ° A hundred uses. 
RICE comparisons will prove that you iumaii i WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The (A =< 
j i i ej trouble and expense of frequent timber ‘S 
can equip your car with Fisk Non Skids, ‘ renewals are not known to the man who 
with their heavy non-skid traction tread, treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade-One Creo- 
f h b ° f h | sote Oil, Areal wood preservative. Best for you because 
or less than you may now be paying for the you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 
plain no - protection styles of several other Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
; o servative. This means real protection against rot and moisture. Cut down 
standard makes, It will be more than — nae Rg — Fe 4 — _ —, io last twenty years. 
i = fou can do it wit arrett’s Grade-On reoso il. 
worth your while to make your — TYLIKE SHINGLES—have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
parisons at once. Fisk Tires are giving po ge recog ig or  placgen om ocd gemetme 
greater mileage returns than ever before; they ley Tg, Sop Gog yet ben pg 
are the best tire value you can buy today. canal silanmmarcenamiae aici 





Sold by good dealers everywhere. Send for new “Money Savers” Booklet, 


35,000 Fisk Dealers and Ap, 
125 Direct Fisk Branches Make The Company 


« > e 2 j i i: i inci i i 
kk Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Fisk Service Quickly Available Tie Fa Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
‘ d THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Through your local Fisk dealer you are sure to get Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 





the promptest attention of the Fisk Branch nearest 
you. And if you are where you can visit one of the 
125 Fisk Branches throughout the country, you your- 
self are welcome to make use of the most liberal 
Service Policy ever inaugurated by any tire manu- 
facturer. Dismounting, inspection, air testing, infla- 
tion, mounting spare wheels, inspecting wheels for 
alignment— all that service, and more, absolutely 
FREE whether you use Fisk Tires or not. There is 
never a charge made in any Fisk Branch except for 
actual repairs and supplies. E 
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Whey. It’s Hot! 


Let’s go and get some good old 
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PAYS BASEN 


Get price from your dealer or nearest Fisk Branch When you’ re hot and thirsty, / 







—complete list of Branches on request is or just for fun, there's noth-\ 
at ing comes up toit for delicious- \. . 
SI ness and real refreshment. ™~, k 


THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
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Chicopee Falls, Mass. SS i tS tea Nae Sara er es aaa 
Ts 
Fisk Dealers Everywhere— Fisk Service : os 
Branches in Atlanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— Demand the genuine by full sheeted 
Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, nicknames encourage substitution 
742 St. Charles St.— Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 
Chattanooga, 607 Broad St.—Greenville, 826 N. THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Main St.—Columbia, 905 Main St.— Raleigh, 419 ATLANTA, GA. cee 
Fayetteville St——Roanoke, 516 Commerce St.— » 
Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—Oklahoma City, 
211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, FET A ES SE ER SCRE SOE IRE PEELE SIS 
1305-7-9 Main St.—San Antonio, 204 Avenue C— ; ; b ae 
ey Dallas, Commerce & Harwood Stse More than D ON’ fay -+ the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
ee Ot 125 Branches cover the United States — write to The Progressive Farmer: 
Time to Re-tire é for complete list. : . 
(Buy Fisk) B One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 0 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
eS at Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 

















